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Songs and Stor ies CONTAINS 


9 


No.9 


The Con:,plete Sheet Music of , 
‘“VYellHer I’m a Soldier and Not Afraid to Die.” This 


-songis acknowledged to be one of the finest ‘‘soldier”’ songs 


- ever written, a beautirul true story written with sweet sympa- 
_ thetic music and by the well known song writer. W.R. Williams. 


“Since I Married that Actor Man.” One of the funniest 


- coon songs ever written. In an unusually comic way it tells 


all the hardships of a colored lady who married an actor and 
who wanted to put his wifeon the stage. ‘There are five verses 


and five different choruses and every one 4 big laugh. This 
son is by Paul J. Knox. | 


by Geo. J. Southwick. 


one of the best ever written by 


to, and what is goin 


for the Maude Caswell *‘Coc 


‘When Sweetheart’s Vows are Broken.” This is a very 


- fine sentimental ballad, suitable for home or concert work, and 
with strong words and striking melody, «1.4 you may under-. 
_ stand itis particularly good when we tell you it’s by W. R. 


Williams, who writes none to be sung. | 
BESIDES THE ABOVE, Copyright sheet music there are 
the complete words to the following songs: : 
Fight for Home and Honor, by J. W. Kelly. 
Tim Toolan, by J. W. nar . 
Just to be With You, by Alva Dunlap. 
When the Green of Summer turns to Gold, by A. Dunlap. 
The Songs My Mammy Sang, by J. W. Kelly. 
The Way to Win a Woman’s Heart, by Raymond W.Browne. 
Move on, Mr. Nigger, Move On, by Lee Johnson. 
My Girl’s a Dream,”’ by Andérson and Lee Johnson. 
Rosie Carey, by Lee Johnson. | 
Ma Honolulu Man, by Lee Johnson. ' 
Your Money’s No Good, by Johnson and Dewey. 
I Need the Money, by Raymond A. Browne. 
Oh! the Irish, by Manley and O’Rourke. 
Don’t Say my 
Dat Coon He Don’t 


ove Me, by Lee Johnson. 
Remember, She’s my Sister, by Lee Johuson. . 


ho. 9 Also Contains siototorieht Btese tee one. 


Francis, Jessie Merrillees, Mille DeLeon, the sensational mid-— 


way-.and muscle dancer, interior of some of the rooms in Lily 
Langtry’s English home, large portrait of beautiful Nettie 
Black, pretty Nellie Hawthorne in her new bathing costume, 
full page picture of the VerdeirSisters, showing one of them in 
tights and one without, small picture of Geo. B. Alexander, 
John Drew, E. H. Sothern, Guy Standing, William Faversham. 

Some of the reading matter consists of ‘‘What a Soldier 
Saw in South Africa’ by Edmund Snelgrove. ‘“‘In Her Presence” 
“How to be a Self-Trained Athlete.” 
“A Deep, Deep Sea Tragedy” by Chas. Dryden. “A Plea to 
Peace”’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox... ‘‘Two Strategists” told by 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, a full page of jokes and funny say- 
ings, a full page of ‘Things Worth Knowing.” 


COMMON SENSE tells you toget all the above in 


be ne other way would cost you 
ten times as much as we ask. Allthe above is in “Songs and 
Stories’ No. 9 sent to any address on receipt of {0 cents only. 


Songs and Stories .0v:;°,. 


- The Complete Copyright Sheet Music of 
“There's Something Going to Happen Mighty Soon.” 


Here is what may be rightfully termed a red-hot coon song, 


| Jjnst as “coony”’ asit can be, and the music is genuine rag-time 


music. You will more than enjoy it. This song is by Chris 


Lane, the song and parody writer. 
“My Little Octoroon.” There are very few songs published 


that equal this little darkey love song, the words, sentiment, | 


music and odd harmony are ate great, and for those who 
enjoy really good music, we nigh y recommend this song. Itis 
-R. Williams. — 
“Flo, I Love You So.” Here is asong onthe style of Wm. 
J. Scanlan’s famous Py. “My Nellie’s Blue Eyes.” So simple, 
sweet and pretty is this little song that to hear it reminds one 
of the days when poor BillyScanlan used to make thousands 
happy by his sweet singing and charming smile. This song, 
‘*Flo. Ll Love You So,” is a gem of the very first water, written 
by Walter Hawley. ; 


he wordsof all the foll songs: . 
é Chen You Have * * Tis the Man Bebind her an Whe. 


Does the Work, by Raymond W. Browne and Theo. F, Morse. 
For Further Particulars Read the Papers, by Noworth and 
Jefferson. Clorine, by Lee Johnson. ; 
The Only Girl I ever Loved, by Richard Stahl. 
Don’t You Want a Little Doggy? by A. H. Fitz. 
The Terrible Texas Storm, (quite famous) by T. J. Kelly. 
Mahoney’s 4th of July, 4 4 J. W. Kelly. 
-'The Real Coon Dancing, by Chris Lane, 
A Lock of Gold and Gray. by Walter Phoenix. 
The Tattoo on the Arm, by Williams and McCorry. 
For the Reader's There are several pages of theatrical 
gossip, just what the actresses are up 
on onsng, B them, fine life like picture of 
Bonnie Maginn, Josie ic tad & aude Caswell and the receipt 
tail,” full page picture of charm- 
ing Lillian Starr, handsome Lillian Durham.showing her beau- 
tiful eyes, neck and shoulders, picture of the baht America 
uintette, Nellie Carman, Little Ruby La Pearl, We 
ost, Chas. Wayne and clever Anna Caldwell,the Orpheus 
Quartet, Edna Shepherd, W. L. Werden, Margaret Rosa. Julie 
Mackey, Agnes Evans and Billy Jerome. This entire number 
is printed on the best enamel paper ina rich, dark blue bronze 
ink. One full page of jokes and funny sayings. ‘“‘The End of 
at cng? by Geo. J. Southwick, “A Tough Con Game” by Max 
cher, **The 


Portrait,” by Frank Norris, “Thing Worth Knowing” and “Not 
Worth Knowing,” “Insane Sanities of Dreamland,” by a well 
known writer, ‘‘Cupid on Presenting His Bill,’””’ by Paul West, 
‘‘Answers to Certain Correspondents,” and more chapters of 
“The Sign of the Four.” 

JUST THINK OF IT. All the above and lots more isin 
“Songs and Stories” No. 10, sent to you on receipt of {OQ cents. 


, ie : ay @) da 
oney, we Must Part,Anderson and Johnson. 


let.” 


|| Che Inside of Big No. 12, Mkeithe,c¢ 


ston and: 


irede Fire Water,” by Captain Jack Crawford, 
““Kve and the Apple,”’ by A. Cleverchap, ‘His Dead Mother’s | 


||Songs and Stories oovysins 


The Complete Sheet Music of 
. “A Hot Old Time in Rag Town.” This is oneof the most 
popular cake-walks ever published. It’s used to-day by nearl 


all the professional cake-walkers and is composed by the well- 


known auther Chas. B. Brown. . 

“That Nigger Treated Me All Right.” This is the coon 
song sung by Flo Irwin. You've all heard of May and Flo 
Irwin, so you certainly want their Hany hit. The music is very 
catchy and lots of funny verses written by Walter Hawley. 

‘Will You Always ve Me Darling?” 
neatest and sweetest little love songs everwritten. Itcontains 


a theme poueias as long as the world goes round. Itis oneof 


the best of R. Williams’. 
“Once My Wife but Nowa Stranger.” This is a fine song, 
rather more difficult than the general run, and one needs a good 


voice to do the or 2 justice; is best suited for pigh sopranoor . 
s 


robust tenor, and a tine concert number. Written by Otto 
Bonnell and W. ©. Robey, author of ‘Mary and John." 
Besides all the Above No. 11 contains 14 beautiful life- 
eae. like portraits of Professionals. 
A full page picture (large enough to frame) Blanche Chapman 
of Oastle Square Opera Co. Polly Chase (one of Gibson’s mod- 
els). Katheryn Pearl, the prett 
very realistic poses of Leonore White, the beautiful actress and 
professional artist’s model. In these two pictures, the beauti- 
ful contour of the figure is shown, since the nude figure is 
draped in the finest of Parisian tulle. Accompanying these 
illustrations is a fine article on “Art,” entitled “I Love Art and 
Artists.’’ Then we have in No. 11, the following catchy and 
bright stories: ‘The plight of Hope,” by Geo. J. Southwick; 
Man’s Song,”” by P. J. M’Call; “Howieson’s Autograph 
Album,” by Mary Stuart Boyd. ' 
SPECIAL between “Casey and Shpeigle,” a genuine nov- 
elty, as this conversation is written by two writers, Geo. J. 
Southwick as ‘‘Casey” and Alfred J. Burroughs as Pas, pe el;” 
the entire conversation, just what Casey said to Sh eland 
ust what Shpeigel said to Uasey is written in their rich dialects. 

f you enjoy good bright fun that will make you smile out 
loud, then you don’t want to miss THIS. 

- “TheC St doeg pe and the Butterfly,” m by George G. W. 
Morgan. “The Love Philtre,”’ by Barry Pain, author of ‘‘Ham- 
More chapters of “The Sign of the Four,” and lots of 
oniy, “Stage Talk. 

f you have read these contents carefully I don’t blame you 
for wanting No. 11 by return mail. Price {OQ cents. 


No. 12 


Songs and Stories CONTAINS 


To start with we tell you thisis an extra big number; the 
cover alone is a work of art in many colors and worthy a fine 
frame. We are proud to truthfully say there was no finer 
Christmas number published by any of the old timers. Of 
sheet music it contains the following: 

“The New Century March,” composed especially for 
“Songs and Stories’’ by Chas. B. Brown, and we cheerfully tell 
you itis one of his very best. 

“Come Back to Erin’s the Song I Love Best" Oneof 
the finest and most popular stage hits ever published and by 
that well lynown writer W. R. Williams. 

“Why Don’t You Love Me in the Same Old Way.” Almost 
as well known as the “Sweetest Story Ever Told,’ and the words 
and music once heard is never to be forgotten. This song isa 
great seller all over the country at from 25 to 50 cents a copy. 

Also the complete words to the songs: 

Just as a Cat Will Play With a Mouse, by H. W. Petrie, author 
of I Don’t Wantto Playiu Your Yard. |. 

The Broken Wedding Ring, by Mase and Williams. 

The Little Room Where Buby Used toSleep, by Harry Ward 
and Roy L. Burtch. ._. 

ny Alabama Home, by B. Tiemann and T. M. Carver. 

I Never Liked a Nigger with a Beard, by M. H. Rosenfeld. 

In a Dear Old Western Town, by Morris Manley. 

Like the cover is hand- 
d in many 
colors. There are 37 beautiful pictures; just think of it, 37— 
and many of them large and fine enough for framing. There 
are pictures of William Farnum, Robt. Drouet, OCzarina, the 
dancer, Stuart Barnes and Mabel Sisson, famous Nina, George 
Moore, Miss Ivy Rose. J. H. La Pearl, Edith Banta, Mary Man- 
nering. Geo.. J. Southwick, Marie Bordouex, Artemesia 
Marie De Lano, Kitty Miley, Corinne Francis, Verona Jarbeau, 
Gertrude Coghlan, The Engstrom Sisters (4 pictures), full page 
picture of the New Stage Beauty, Bessia Toner, full page pic- 
ture entitled ‘“‘Home of the Girl 1 Love,” beautiful picture of 
famous “Blarney Castle,” “Kate Kearney’s Cottage.”” and 
“Beautiful Lakes of Killarney,” Country scenein West Baden, 
Ind., also a very pretty Farm Scene in West Baden. Four full- 
page portraits of beautiful Lenore White, the actress and 
model; these are atnoly. beyond description; they must be 
seeu to be appreciated. These poses are in connection with an 
article *‘The Art of Posing,’ by Lenore White. 
- No.12contains an abundance of good and interesting sto- 
ries; also many, many pages of Stage Talk. 
‘some of the short stories: *‘The Story of a Manuscript,”’ by 
Geo. J. Southwick; ‘‘Dreams, Golden Dreams, by Mary Jane 


Reilly; “An Old Maid’s Folly,” by a popular author; “Cora’s © 


1,” by 
“Did you know that Metals Need Rest?” Bag 7 and Sleepless- 
ness,’ and the last chapters and end of “The Signof the Four.” 
More conversation of funny “‘Casey and Shpeigel,’’ in which 
Casey recites his very latest dialect poem about ‘Kate O’ 
Toole.” In this big No. 12 the last photos of Casey and Shpeigel 
are given, sO you can see just what these bright and funny fel- 
lows look like. This car-load of yood things are all in No. 12. 
_ Sent direct to you on receipt of price, {Q cents. 


L. in this numbercomes the laughable conversation 


Following are 


Here is one of the | 


little vaudeville artist. Two — 


owen, © 


r 
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J. H. Haverty's ‘‘Phantasma,’”’ showing at Glen Ecoh, 


went to pieces. 


ForuLar May Howard is making a great hit with the song, 


‘*Go to Sleep, Your Mammy’s Close 
Beside You."’ This song shows signs of 
becoming as popular as the ‘‘ Bogie 
Man.” Our readers will notice we have 
the mandolin and guitar parts of this 
song complete in this number of ‘‘Songs 
and Stories.” 


Maup CaAswELL, the ‘‘Acrobatic Girl,”’ 
* whom our readers know well, is now on 
her way to Paris. Miss Caswell will be 
abroad several months, and while away 
has promised to send in lots of items of 
interest she will gather in the foreign 
cities, 


Curis Lane, the well-known song 
writer and. comedian, is engaged as a 
feature with ‘‘ Jolly Grass Widows”’ 
Burlesque Co. His latest song, ‘‘Chop 
Suey,” is a hit. 


Mr. Harotp Topp, the well-known 


bandmaster of Detroit, is making a 


feature of the present American craze, 
‘Bowery Buck.” Mr. Todd’s ‘‘ Met- 
ropolitan Band”’ is one of the finest in 
the country to-day. 


NotTHInG hascaught the public's fancy 
since ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-aye'’ as has 
‘‘Bowery Buck.” No matter where 
you go the orchestra and bands are all 
playing it. ‘Bowery Buck" is cer- 
tainly the popular craze of the day, 
and now that it’s published for mando- 
lins, guitar and banjos, every man, 
woman and child is playing it. If you 
wish to keep up with the times—get a 
copy. 


CaBIN JOHN BripGe, which would 
otherwise afford employment for a 
number of vaudeville.people, is being 
successfully boycotted by the labor 
organizations. 


Copyright 1901, by Will Rossiter. 


Previous Numbers, 10 Cents Each. 


No. 21 


Mrs. Francis Heap has left Washington, D. C., to join 


one of the stock companies now rehearsing in Gotham. 


Photo by Chickering, 


ALICE BERNLEY, 
a beautiful artists’ model of Boston. 


4 


A THEATRICAL treat is promised Washington when Miss 


Viola Allen gives the initial perform- 
ance of her new play at the National. 
Mrs. J, M. Barrie, the author, comes 
from England to witness the produc- 
tion. 


WASHINGTON authorities suppressed 
St. Louis ‘‘ Life” and the news agent 
is held over to the grand jury in the 
sum of $500. 


THE earth is smaller to a man who 
travels around it in a palace car than it 
is to him who has to spade up an acre 
of ground. 


TASTE is a very curious thing. Some 
people will eat horse steaks with a relish 
as long as they do not know what they 
are eating. But just as soon as they 
learn it is horse meat they complain 
because it is not beef. | 


AN art critic says the wings of angels, 
as represented in paintings and on the 
stage, should be placed at the center of 
gravity, down near the hips and not on 
the shoulders. If this critic is correct, 
then a duck’s wings were planted in the 
wrong place. An earth created by 
critics would be a lovely place—to get 
away from. 


AsouT the greatest sensation in popular 
songs that just at present ‘‘caught” the 
public fancy is one by W. R. Wil- 
liams, entitled ‘‘Don’t Be So Anxious to 
Run Down a Woman.” The sentiment 


contained in this song is well worth your 


consideration, since almost every day we 
read of some woman dying, either in the 
mad house or of a broken heart, and all 
caused from ‘‘idle talk.” One line in 
the chorus we think every man, woman 
and child should get well into their 
memory cells, ‘‘If you can’t say a kind 
word, then just remain silent,’’ etc. 


THE SCARLET FLEUR-DE-LIS 


Four M1p-SuMMER LETTERS d 


By DAVE AUGUSTINE 


LETTER NUMBER ONE. 


My Dearest Maspet—Am so upset and wretched that I can 
hardly write, so if this scrawl is illegible and wild, pray 
attribute it to my state of mind. How glad I am toremember 
that in the dear old college days we promised to have no secrets 
from each other, for now I can speak freely of the incidents 


D’OGEREAU, WHO POSES IN PARIS AND DOES LITTLE ELSE. 


* 


that have changed my happiness to woe. George persuaded 
me to come here early in June, owing to my delicate health, he 
said; and I believed both that and his statement that his pres- 
ence was necessary at his office during the week, so he could 
only run down for Sundays until a short time ago, when my 
eyes were opened to his duplicity ! 

Do you remember Oliver Brent, George’s friend, the artist, 
who went abroad shortly after our wedding two years ago? 
He has taken a studio here for the summer, and arrived last 
night, leaving a card at the hotel for George, who immediately 
invited him to dine with us to-day. Of course I wanted to 
look well, so put on my black chiffon which is so artistic, and 
after Mamie had fastened the diamond aigrette in my hair, I 
walked down stairs, and hearing George’s voice on the veranda, 
I passed through the reception room to the long, open windows 
which are draped with heavy 
Arabian curtains, so that I was 
completely concealed as I stood 
directly behind the two men, 
who were roaring with laughter 
as I approached. Naturally 1 
listened a moment, when, to my 
surprise, George continued his 
interesting narrative, which 
proved to be about some little 
red-haired stenographer up in 
town who is dead in love with 
him. He said ‘‘ she,” (meaning 
me, my dear,) was not ‘‘ om,” and 
simply gave away the whole 
business with a self-satisfied 
chuckle which made me long to 
spring at his fat throat! Imag- 
ine my feelings, dearest Mabel. 
I thought I should faint, but I 
‘was too mad, so I went upstairs 
and took a big drink of brandy 
and put a little rouge on my pale 
cheeks and then went down and 
dined with those two wretches and 
laughed and chatted just as if 
my heart were not breaking. 
Luckily, George took the 9:20 
train for town, and Brent drove 
him to the station; had I seen 
him alone, I must have told him 
all, but I made up my mind that 
I'd grin and bear it ; it must have 
been a ghastly grin, however, for 
I caught Brent looking at me 
curiously several times during 
dinner. Now, my dear, what do 
youthink of sanctimonious George 
and his professed devotion to me? 
What a discovery to make after 
two.short years of married life ! 
Laura comes to-morrow, thank 
heaven, and I shall have some 
one to talk to of my misery. 
Mabel, dear, take warning and 
remain single. Love isa delusion 
and a snare, and if Cupid comes 
to your door, remember your 
broken-hearted friend, 

ETHEL. 


LETTER NuMBER Two. 
(Written three days later.) 

DaRLING MABEL—Your sweetly 
sympathetic note received and the 
tears trickled down my nose as I 
read it, dearest. I appreciate 
your friendship, and so hasten to 
write the latest news of my un- 
fortunate self. Laura arrived 
yesterday, and I spent the entire 
day with her, and told her all my 
troubles. She was furious at 
George (she always hated him), 
and said, whoever the female is 


D’Ogereau—no one knows her other name—is a somewhat handsome French woman of fulsome physicalshe must certainly be in love with 


charms. She is not an actress, nor is shea dancer. She is a poseuse pure and simple—at 
least we hope so. There are dozens of pictures of her to be seen along 
the boulevard and she is hailed as a beauty. 


his money. Between ourselves, 
I don’t suppose I would be making 
domestic pictures by his fireside 
now had not Papa known fairly 
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well where his money was invested—for George is dead slow, and no 
woman could love him for Azmse/f, I'm sure. He left his top coat in 
his haste to catch the train on Sunday night, and in the pocket I found 
a note from the odious creature, written on pink paper and reeking 
with some nasty perfume. She called him ‘‘ Popsie," and said she 
would meet him at the station, so you see he went straight from my 
side to meet that horrid, painted, Titian-headed minx! Laura was 
so kind and sweet. Her home is so cozy and charming, facing the 
sea, with a big rose garden at the back that runs directly down to 
Oliver Brent’s studio, which fronts on the other street, however. He 
and Fred are so intimate that Laura looks on himasa brother, After 
dinner we were walking in the garden and saw him at his studio win- 
dow. He sprang through the low casement and joined usin our stroll, 

He is much nicer than I thought, and has the most gorgeous dark 
brown eyes— ‘‘ midnight eyes,” as the poets call them, that would 
haunt one’s, dreams. Laura left me alone for a moment, and he 
quickly drew from his pocket my black spangled fun, which he 
handed me, saying, ‘‘I saw the monogram and knew it must be yours.” 
I thanked him and wondered when I had dropped it, to which he re- 
plied, ‘‘ It fell from the window whilst George and I were chatting on 
the piazza on Sunday.” Of course I realized then that he had seen 
me behind the curtain and knew I had overheard the conversation. 
Just then Laura returned and called our attention to anew hunter the 
groom was leading to the stable, saying, ‘‘ Oliver, are you a good 
judge of horses?’ He looked steadily at me as he answered, ‘' No, 
but I can appreciate a thoroughbred when I see one!’’ He is per- 
fectly charming, and his unspoken sympathy was a great boon to 

Your unhappy friend, ETHEL. 


LETTER NuMBER THREE.—(One month later.) 


My Dearest Grrt—You are right to reproach me for I’ve neg- 
lected you shamefully, but I’ve had so little time to myself during the 
past month that I’ve even ill-treated my dearest girl-friend. The 
weather has been glorious and I dread to think of returning to the 
city. Oliver—Mr. Brent, I mean—is still here, and has been so kind 
and attentive. Iam sure you would like him, Mabel dear, but you 
won't have a chance to meet him I fear, as he goes back to Italy for 
the winter. George came dow ast Sunday with his ancient enemy, 
the gout, and has been laid u- a the sofa ever since, cross as a bear 
and crazy to get back tothe - y. I've bad to dance attendance on 
him, and when he is well} 5 none too amiable, and when he is ill 
he’s a beast. To-nightI 4 him I wanted to go and chat with Laura 
awhile, and to my surn ‘se he seemed glad to get rid of me. I left 
Marie ?- -* .~ a8 soon as I was gone he made her bring writing. 

...4 Wrote to his ruddy-hued inamorata, giving Marie the 
letter to post, which she did after showing it to me; Aer name is Miss 
Birdie Brennan, Imagine for yourself what goes with a name like 
that! When I returned it was very late and George was sadly out 
of temper. I had on my white chiffon, and asI stood with my back 
to him preparing his medicine, he said, ‘‘ Why, Ethel, you have ru- 
ined your dress ; right in the middle of your back is a red fleur-de-lis, | 
as distinct’as if it ‘had been painted there.” I told him it was very 


Photo by Eppowss, N. Y. 


Lulu Shepard 


damp and I had been leaning against one of Laura's cushions. 
He laughed; and so will you when I tell you where the scarlet 
fleur-de-lis really came from—but that’s another story. 

The doctor says George can go out for a walk to- miieasanee! 
hope so, for he certainly gets on my nerves. Good night, and 
fondest love to you. 

From your faithful 
ETHEL. 


LETTER NuMBER Four—( Written the next evening.) 


DarRLING MaBeL—Such a fright asI have had, and when I 
think of that scarlet fleur-de-lis, and how nearly it brought my 
destruction, I shiver, and yet laugh while shivering, for it's 
all like a French farce, only ‘' farcter.” 

I told you about arriving home so late last night, and about 
the stainon my dress. Well, this morning George felt much 
better and decided to walk over to visit Oliver Brent's studio 
which he had never seen. He stumped across and Oliver met 
him at the door—they smoked and chatted on the piazza 
awhile, when George grew chilly and decided to go inside. 
Oliver conducted him to the cozy corner in the Turkish room, 
and saying ‘‘ Now, old boy, lie down and rest awhile,” he 
arranged the cushions. George hobbled over, but just as he 
was about to fall back, his eye rested on the top cushion which 
bore on a pale background, a big embroidered scarlet fleur-de- 
lis!’ George choked and spluttered and seemed about to have - 
an apoplectic fit, as he spoke of the pillow; while Oliver, all 
unconscious of the havoc he was working, politely responded 
that it was his favorite cushion, George finally gasped inartic- 
ulately and rushed home as fast as his gouty leg could carty 
him—and then we had such a scene! Of course I swore I had 


been with Laura the previous evening, and in the quarrel I let 
him know that I was aware of the existence of Airdie Brennan, 
that staggered him slightly; but he regained his nerve, and 
decided to go to Laura’s to search for a fleur-de-lis pillow—if 
he found one he had wronged me, but if not———. My heart 
sank, for I could see in my mind sensational headlines in all 
the papers, but I let him start. He was in such a temper he 
wouldn’t wait for a carriage but stamped off, cane in his hand 
and fire in his eye. Icollapsed! I was lost, when suddenly I 
remembered that George was not aware of the proximity ef 
Oliver's studio to Laura’s garden. I rushed to the telephone, 
called up Oliver. He flew across to Laura’s, and when George 
bobbed up the veranda steps a few minutes later he found 
Laura dozing in the hammock, with her head on a pillow, em- 
broidered with a red fleur-de-lis. After he gasped out a greet- 
ing he spoke of the pillow, and Laura said ‘'‘yes, it’s an odd de- 
sign. Mr. Brent, the artist, admired it so that I made him an 
exact copy for Christmas last year”. 

George returned to me more dead than alive, and I did the 
wronged wife in a pale blue negligee, and real Lyceum theater 
style. He apologized, but decided I had best return to town 
with him, as the house seems so ‘‘ lonely without me". So I 
shall see you very soon. Au revoir till then. — 

Ever yours, ETHEL. 

P. S. Oliver Brent has decided to remain in town this 
winter, after all, so you will meet him. Don’t admire him too 
much or I shall be jealous. E. 


[SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY 
TO “SONGS AND STORIES.” 
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Cheridah Simpson 


««King Dodo” Co. 


BETWEEN ACTS” 


Henry E. Dixey will appear in London early 
this fall in the revised edition of ‘‘The Whirl of 
the Town,” which will receive its initial produc- 
tion in England, September 10th. Dixey made a 
failure in ‘‘ Adonis” there in '86, though he was 
the matinee idol of New York for two seasons in 
the same play. 


VAUDEVILLE managers will this season inaugu- 
rate a direct departure from the beaten paths of 
booking, as in several cities Mrs, Fiske and 
Henrietta Crosman, the two anti-syndicate stars, 
will appear in vaudeville theaters only; notably 
Shea’s, in Toronto and Buffalo; Moore’s, Detroit 
and Rochester; Erick’s, Cleveland, and Well’s, in 
Richmond and Norfolk. John Dunne will present 
five of the Hoytian comedies in the same houses, 
which will materially affect the contracts issued 
to vaudeville performers. 


Lizzie Evans, the well-known vaudeville and 
dramatic star, recently produced a new sketch in 
Minneapolis which made an unqualified success. 
The story being laid in the early sixties, gives 
Miss Evans a chance to array her blonde beauty 
in a picturesque and characteristic costume, whilst 
the situation and dialogue show her versatile 
capabilities for both comedy and pathos. 


BLANcHE RING, a beautiful ingenue, late lead- 
ing lady with Chauncey Olcott, has scored a 
tremendous success in vaudeville, in which line 
of work she will continue during the coming 
season, 


Tue WHITE Rats showed a breach of confi- 
dence somewhere in the ranks through the recent 
publications in several journals of the list of 
benefactions performed by the order, In view of 
the fact that most of the beneficiaries are 
people of established reputation and constant 
employment, the idea of presenting them to the 
public in the light of charity claimants is ridicul- 
ous. The professional standing of Bert Coote, 
Wright Huntington, Paul Nicholson, and others 
mentioned is too prominent to allow such a state- 
ment to go undenied by the association. 


Louis— THORNDYKE BoucrcauLT will open in 
Chicago, Aug. 4th, presenting Augustus ‘Thomas’ 
vaudeville offering, ‘‘A Proper. Impropriety,” 
continuing from there over the Orpheum Circuit. 


James Bevins is a recent engagement for the 
Klaw & Erlanger forces. Mr. Bevins’ long 
experience in legitimate drama, opera and comedy 
have made him a past-master of stage craft and 
one of the best practical stage managers in the 
country. 


Ir is rumored that Anne O'Neill, wife of the 
late Harry Miner, will return to the stage in a 
production of Belasco’s this season. Miss O'Neill 
was prior to her marriage the ingenue with W. H. 
Crane, and her return to the footlights. will be 
an agreeable surprise to her many admirers. 


THERE are two reasons why some theater 
managers do not produce anything new; one is, 
they have nothing new to give to the public, and 
the other is, they do not know how to select any- 
thing new. 


A BRUNETTE wants to be a peroxide and the 
latter worries because she is nota brunette. In 
like manner, a fat man wants to be lean and a 
lean one fat. Sothings go, everybody trying to 
get something he has not got. When everybody 
gets just what he would like to have it is quite 
likely that there will not be anything left for any- 
body to get. 


al i ls 


Jor WEtcu, the artistic de- 
lineator of Hebrew character, 
whose representation of the 
much abused is true to life, tells 
the following story in his ini- 
mitable manner: 

‘‘Last week my wife Rachael 
was sick. I bring her away in 
the hospital by the doctor; the 
doctor he look at her, he says 
‘I'll give her an examination.’ 
I says ‘Giveitto her.’ He 
gives her the examination, 
then he says ‘I got to give her 
an operation.’ I says ‘Give it 
to her."’ He took her up-stairs 
in the hospital, he came down 
and told me I couldn’t see my 
wife till she gets better, so I 
went away. I come around the 
next day, I says, ‘Doctor, 
how is my wife?’ he says ‘Im- 
proving.’ I come around the 
next day, Isays ‘Doctor, how 
is my wife to-day again?’ he 
told me ‘She’s_ improving, 
Every day she’s improving. 
Sunday morning I woke up six 
o'clock in the middle of the 
night before breakfast. I bring 
along with me for a nickel six 
oranges, (good oranges, only 
they had specks.) I give. the 
oranges to the doctor and I 
says, ‘Doctor, how is my wife?’ 
He says, ‘Your wife died.’ 
When he told me my wife died. 
I thought I'd take a fits. 
My heart was broken in two - 
pieces. I went out on the 
street and I was crying; the 
water was coming out of my 
eyes; I tell youI was raining 
in the face, I meet my broth- 
er on the street, he says, 
‘What's the matter; you cry- 
ing?’ I told him my wife, 
Rachael, she died this morning. 
He says ‘What from?’ I told 
him ‘Improvements.’”’ 


A PRETTY ACTRESS OF THE ROAD. 


THE 
« Pho 7) dard, Akron, Oh Qe 
“HELP INCUBUS” ae 
‘‘ Bridget! Bridget! Wake 


up! Here it is four o’clock 
Monday morning. To-morrow 
will be Tuesday, the next day 


Wednesday. Half the week Tom Karl is Thomas’ Carroll. 


Mabel Trueswell of the Jefferson de Angelis Company. 


"REAL | NAMES OF WELL- KNOWN ACTORS. 


Tony Pastor was originally Anton o Pastor, 


gone and the washing not yet Thomas W. Keene was Thos. R. Eagleson. clown. 


begun. Harry Lee is Henry Rosensweig. 

Robert Mantell is Robert Hudson. 

R. D. McLean is R. D..Shepard. 

W. A. Mestayer was W. A. Houpt. 
Richard Mansfield is Richard Rudersdorff. 
A man may lie and yet speak Milton Nobles is Milton Tamey. 


ALL A LIE 


the truth. This is neither a 

a joke nor a_ conundrum, 

When a man says: ‘‘I lie,” he neither lies nor speaks the 
truth. But if he lies he speaks the truth, and if he speaks 
the truth he lies. King David said in his wrath : ‘All men 
are liars,” but had he made the remark in a calm, cold moment, 
he would have hit the nail on the head. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER LAUGHS 


Does a bass-violist ever laugh ? Nobody has ever caught 
one at it, and it has become the fixed opinion, that. the individ- 
ual who wrestles with the “big fiddle” is either a sullen ‘pessa- 


mist or accustomed to funerals. The nearest one of them ever — 
came to laughing was once during a rendition ‘of. Mozart’ S_- 
Requiem. The violist was writhing over his instrument, his _ 


Frederick Paulding is Fred Dodge. 

Sig. Perugini is John Chatterton. 

John T. Raymond was J. T. O’Brien. 
Stuart Robson is H. R. Stuart. 

Thos. Q. Seabrook is Thos. Quigley. 

Lester Wallack was originally John Lester. 


face distorted with strange grimaces and he appeared to be 
chuckling all over. The amazed leader stopped the rehearsal 
to ask angrily : | 

‘‘What do you mean by laughing in that manner in the mid- 
dle of this solemn measure?” 

‘‘Laugh?” quoth Rosin, the bow, straightening himself up, 
‘I think I see myself laughing. It’s that infernal Welsh rab- 
bit I ate for lunch.” 


SUBSCRIBE 0-DAY 


TO “SONGS AND STORIES.” 


ADVICE TO 
STAGE- 
STRUCK 
GIRLS 


New York Telegraph 


The pessimistic per- 
son who writes this col- 
umn, not because he 
wants to, but because 
he needs the money, 
was deeply touched the 
other day by the receipt 
of a letterfrom a young 
girl living in Baltimore. mo. 
The term young is used 
advisedly, for the art- 
lessness, innocence and ingenuousness of this 
naive epistle breathe youth, inexperience and 
ardent ambition in every line. When the 
trusting, confiding writer took her pen in hand 
and poured forth her whole soul in earnest 
entreaty, this was the result : 


DEar Sir: 

I would like very much to know if you have an 

lace that two friends of mine and myself could fill? 

e have all acted in ee plays. I have always 
taken a boy’s part and therefore I am better fitted to 
fill a soldier’s part. If you have any vacant places 
please let me know and explain all to usin a letter, 
and we do not wish to go to New York unless to Stay. 
We will all be willing to take any parts at all that is 
- convenient for you to give to us. Hoping that the 
news will prove to be in our favor, I remain always 
very truly yours, ter LILLIAN 

No. — Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


Now, then, Lillian, let us get off in a quiet, 
secluded corner all by ourselves and hold hands 
and have an earnest, heart-to-heart talk. 

Most all girls feel the way you do, Lillian, 
about the time mother lengthens out the skirt 
and they have slipped off on the quiet to a few 
popular priced matinees under pretence of 
going over to spend the afternoon with Maud. 

You are a trifle flushed and excited, Lillian, 
and it requires no old practitioner to diagnose 
your ailment asa mild attack of stage fever. 
It’s nothing to worry about. Rest, quiet and 
a timely, wholesome restraint will put you all 
right again. You have to gothrough it, just as 
you didthe mumps, measles, croup and chicken- 
pox, but if you are a sensible girl you will out- 
grow it and it probably will not linger in your 
system. You are a sensible girl, of course. If 
you were not you wouldn’t take the precaution 
to seek advice, but would run away from home 
and come to the great city after peeling a few 
dollar bills from papa's modest roll while he 
slumbered and hocking the family jewels which 


mamma had confidingly left exposed on the 


little souvenir tray. 

In that event, Lillian, you would have been 
what is technically known as ‘‘up against 
it.” New York is not a good place for stage- 
struck girls, no matter how willing they may 
be to ‘‘take any parts.” The fact that you 
have taken ‘‘a boy’s part in private plays,” 
and therefore feel 
yourself better fitted 
to ‘‘fill a soldier’s 
part,” would not re- 
ally prove to be of 
any practical advan- 
tage. There is only 
one good soldier part 
suitable for imper- 
sonation by a young 
Githe 2 hat 1s 
‘*L’Aiglon,” and no 
matter how well you 
think you could play 
it, the chances «are 
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that neither Maude Adams nor 
Sarah Bernhardt would be will- 
ing to relinquish their dramatic 
rights, Of course they might, but 
itis onlyachance, It is extremely 
doubtful if you would be justi- 
fied in taking it. 

Draw closer, Lillian, and in- 
cline your little pink, shell-like 
ear to words of wise and earnest 
admonition. Shunt your histri- 
onic aspirations on the sidetrack 


‘and try to be content with a sim- 


ple home life, even if it is in 
Baltimore. 

Don’t leave school just yet 
awhile, not until you have learned 
to spell better. Try and forget 
Mary Anderson and Julia Mar- 
lowe and Mrs. Carter, and buckle 
down to the plain and prosaic, 
but more enduring, if less allur- — 
ing, lifework that is mapped out 
for the majority of your sex. 

Be a good girland help mother 
with the dishes and go to Bible 
class punctually. This trifling 
theatrical craze that is making 
you doty will soon fade like the 
summer roses on a §9-cent purple 
shirtwaist when exposed to an 
August sun. By and by, when 
you get a little older, some hand- 
some, dashing devil, who works 
in astore and wears ared neck- 
tie, will claim you for his very 
own, and you will live happy ever 
after like the princess in the fairy 
tale. 

And in after years, when you 
dwell in a little snow white cot- 
tage, with an $800 mortgage on 
it, and you arethe happy mother 
of seven children, you will real- 
ize, even if you don’t 
keep a girl, that it is 
all for the best. You 
~~ will be grateful that 

you harkened to the 

advice of one whose 
sands of life have nearly 
run out, and who knows the 
show business in all its 
hideous deformity. 


A sMALL supply of back 
numbers of ‘‘Sones and 
Stories” on hand. Send 
orders direct or through you, 
dealer. 10 cents per copy. 


ANSWERS 

TO 
CORRESPOND- 
ENTS 


May a young gentleman 
wear a Tuxedo coat with a 
white tie to a dance at a 
summer hotel when dress 
coats are not worn ? 

ANXIOUS. 


Yes, you may wear all of 
that and more. Summer 
hotels where you might wear 
less are usually conducted by 
Cheyenne Indians or South 
Sea Islanders. In this sec- 
tion of the country you will 
have to wear more than a 
Tuxedo coat and a white tie, 
or stand the gaff of the town 
constable throwing you into 
Farmer Rennet’s smoke- 
house, which serves as the 
village Bastile. A mighty 
man is the minion of the law 
and he will probably insist 
upon your adding something 
to your wardrobe beyond the 
articles you mention. He 
surely would not-be satisfied 
with a hat and tie for a gen- 
tleman’s full dress or a full 
gentleman’s dress, although 
he might on a pinch permit 
the lady boarders to wear 
nearly as little in view of the 
fact that the night w 
warm. 


If a young gentleman goes 
to the country to spend Sun- 
day at a lady’s house where 
he has never been invited 
before, is it necessary for 
him to take any B  enseyy to 
the lady ? ILLIAM. 


By all means take some 
kind of a present. A few 
wooden tooth-picks might be 
acceptable, as they don’t 
growin the country. After 
your arrival you might pre- 
sent her with afew goo-goo 
eyes if she’s worth the effort. 
Having never been invited 
before looks as though the 
lady were a little shaky as 
to whether you ate with 
your knife. If you are real 
careful and don't spill the 
cranberry sauce on the best 
table-cloth perhaps she may 
let you help her do the 
dishes, and play ‘‘ Puss-in- 
the-corner’’ around the 
kitchen sink. 


Is it proper the first time a 
young man named Arthur 
calls on you to stand talking 
at the door after he has 
started to leave? And what 
is it a sign of when he gets 
as far as the garden gate 
without hishat? LAURA, 


Yes, it is quite advisable to 
indulge in conversation at 
the door. In the first place, 
if he is talking, at the door, 
he won’t expect an answer, 
which will save wear and 
tear on your think-tank and 
vocal cords. In the second 
place, whilst engaged in the 
delivery of an over-due cargo 
of steam-heated persiflage 
he cannot by any possibility 
bite you. If he reaches the 
gate without his lid it is 
either a sign that Pa lifted 
his three-dollar Dongolas before Arthur could grab his sky-piece; 
or else Arthur is playing hookey from the bug-house. 


Photo by BUSHNELL, S. F. 


I have not heard from my husband for over five years until yester- 
day, when he wrote me asking me to send him ten dollars. Shall I 
sendit? I havea large family to support. A WIFE. 


If you have not heard from your better half for five years you 
snould be more than pleased to cough up ten; most women would 
think it cheap at half the price, and that you should haggle over a 
trifiing amount that would not buy you half a spring hat shows a 
mercenary spirit that is no credit to you. You may have a large 
family but if you have no stable information as to his doings in 
those five years, how do you know what he has to support? 


LILLIAN LA MONT Of Vaudeville fame. 


Should a lady rise in acknowledging an introduction to a gentle- 
man? In opening a correspondence with a gentleman, who should 
write first, and what form of salutation should be adopted? Isn’t it 
correct for a lady to go rowing with a gentleman in the evening? 


You speak of a lady ‘rising’? to an introduction as though you 
were describing a speckled bass rising to a fisherman’s fly. A lady 
may rise to an occasion, but never to an introduction. In opening a 
correspondence with a gentleman it is not necessary to use a can- 
opener. You simply locate your man; decide upon the amount you 
want to touch him for; tell him you have lost your pocket-book or 
that your father is very ill; and let him do the rest. The form of 
salutation varies according to the rank of your victim. If he be an 
Admiral, 13 guns is the proper salute; if a legitimate actor, salaam 
as low as your rheumatic knees will permit. 
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‘One “Squire; 6né ‘villian; hero and heroine; medium ‘quantity 


wronged woman,‘ double’ quantity old people and ‘bum‘pkins,' thor- 
oughly mixed. | | | | 

\ Stir-these in with straw, farming machinery and’a rain ‘or show 
‘storm. Add live'stock,'church choirs and'‘husking:bees to suit taste. 

iy lis-is‘a reliable recipe for ‘a pastoral play which has been used 
many times and:always with success. With‘this and the ‘more ‘de- 
tailéd ‘instructions given below any young ‘Man or woman ‘should 
have little difficulty in Writing a play which will be: as ‘successful ‘as 
“Phe Village’ Postmaster,” ‘The Dairy Farm,” ‘“**Way Down‘East,”’ 
and other well-known'‘barn-yard tragedies: This recipe is now made 
- public for the first time. 
‘success: 


The first thing to be considered is, Of coursé; the characters in the ° 


play. The leading partis that of the Squire. ‘In’‘drawing this char- 


-acter you should ‘be careful to make the Squire an’ obstinate, self-. 
“willed old man who'during three acts and a half insists ‘that ‘his 
daughter shall marry the only man in the play whdse‘morals are 


Serra ape or ~ open fe 


Freeh ede ey Te Oe Bee 


Read the diréctions carefully and achieve 


_notquiteup to the mark. In the second act the Squire may be taken 


to the' city, Where lie Should be properly interviewed by ‘several con: 
fidence men, made to jump up in. surprise when he sits on a cush- 
ioned chair-and do many other things which any respectable farmer 


never would do'when‘he visited a city. 


‘The Squire has’a wife whom he has bullied into subjection, but as 
her’principal occupation is to wéep ‘profusely at critical moments, 
it will'tfot: be" difficult ‘to write her part. The Squire also has a 
daughter, who uses the broad “a’’ so fluently that it will be readily 
understood that she has had three terms in boarding school and is 
accordingly revered by her distinguished fellow-townsmen. This 
daughter is the heroine whom both the villlan and the hero desire to 


‘marry,’ wouter, ne she steadily maintains a tender feeling for the hero 
‘She: obeys'the: 


quire, kéeps company with the villian and does not 
go'on'strike until the end'of the third act. The hero and the villian 
are commonplace’characters, except that the first is unusally poor, 
honest and:somewhat simple, while the villian is clever, dishonest 
and getting’along in*the-world. In writing the pastoral in this melo- 
drama‘ it'should'be remembered that the hero always arrives in time 
to foilthe villian, for the hero does little else in the piece except to 
recover the deeds to the’ old’ homestead and foil the villian. 
This:completes the:cast of the-most important characters except 


-that.of the wronged young woman. She has lived in the village for 


that was a Jones,’’ or some- 
body else, her recent arrival 
in the little town makes the 
public somewhat anxious 
about her pedigree. As the 
' villian is the only really 
bad young man in the 
village he is the only one 
who is not suspected of 
wronging the young woman 
and by common consent 
whatever misfortunes she 
Sh may have undergone are at- 
ti . tributed to,the hero, with 
- Whom she may have a bow- 
ing acquaintance. 
he village cut-up, a boy 
ty with a fondness for mischief 
bles -  and_-pie. is assisted by a sou- 
aN, ais brette in white pantalettes in 
maintaining the comedy, 
There should be an old gen- 
tleman who for forty-eight 
years has been trying to 
ropose to an old maiden 
ady and who never succeeds 
until he is finally forced to 
‘A hew ncaa id = 09) sadebylocpei 
‘aturaiof are a eleading characters 
picturejof whose presence is indispen- 
VIVIAN Sable. There should be a 
BLACK church choir and several old 
LACK- men who wear overalls and 
BURN, have @ penchant for whit- 
BY Ota Bee ing. 
. thehigh- . The young dramatist 
-- strung Should write his play in four 
. - acts. The first is generally 
_ youbg out by the barn, where a 
lady who strawstack, a wagon, a well 
quarreled 20d a pile of milk pails will 
ua. W.... readily convince those who 
with Stage witness the play that it is the 
Manager real phing. If designed for 
Wartan : metropolitan production, 
pts Of jive stock should be added. 
apas Twocows and. a real. horse 
Wife’? and wagon should be good 
company, for.arun of 100 nights and a 
dretireg SOUVenir matinee. The sec- 
andretired ond act is in the city, where 
from te Piebonss Roe to lose the 
Mi *g deeds to the old farm, while 
oases ar the other members of the 
supportin company doublein dresssuits 
a lurid “piper gowns. The 
; third act is in the kitchen of 
wa aimed ahd the old homestead with a 
heavy manuscript snow- 
storm on the ooeae. The 
snowstorm is indispensable, 
Photoby because the heroine of any 
Bassett, pastoral play would be justly 
New York. aggrieved were she ejected 
‘ from her home during rea- 
sonably pleasant weather. 
The fourth act is in the parlor 
of the oldfarmhouse, where 
the church choir is singing 
old-time songs and dancing 
merrily. The only one who 
is worried is the Squire, for 
if he cannot recover the deeds 
to the old farm before 12 
o'clock that night he will be 
obliged tou go out and work 
for his living. The hero 
comes in with the deeds at 
11;50,the villian goes out with 
a curse at 11;53,and the hero- 
ine walks out with the hero 
at 11:55, while the Squire 
goes out with a candle anda 
dark stage a few minutes 
later. 

Any young man or woman 
who wants to make money 
at home—no canvassing— 
should write a play after 
this model. 


olly twenty years, and as she is: not the daughter or sister of ‘‘she 


ae 


anger. 


SAPHO’S LETTER 


If you want to see a really good play with a strong smack of 
the ‘‘ould dart” in it, don’t overlook Andrew Mack as ‘‘Tom 
Moore.”” Mack has certainly got the best of all the other 
‘‘ Erin-go-bragh " boys, for he can sing, dance and act ; either 
accomplishment being considered sufficient stock-in-trade for a 
star now-a-days. Mack isa handsome fellow ; and with true 
Irish gallantry always affected by a female in distress, which 
characteristic placed him in a rather embarrassing position 
some time ago. He was riding down Broadway in a cable-car, 
when a middle-aged woman poorly clad, who sat opposite, 
fumbled through her shopping bag, and after a lengthy. search 
brought forth a nickel, which immediately fell out of her hand 
and rolled through the 
corrugated wooden mat 
upon the floor of the 
car. 

She seemed in such 
despair at her loss, that 
Mack came to her res- 
cue, and started to as- 
sist her in her search, 
which seemed to be 
an endless one, for the 
mysterious nickel elud- 
ed their efforts tolocate 
its whereabouts in the 
most mysterious man- 
ner. Finally Mack 
spiedit, and then began 
a siege of pushing, pok- 
ing, and prying with 
his cane, that left him 
perspiring and wrathy 
as he finally extricated 
the coin amidst the au- 
dible titter of all the 
matinee girls in the car. 
Raising his hat, he ex- 
tended the nickel to its 
owner who said loudly, 
‘‘Thank you, young 
man, you can keep it 
for your trouble.” It 
is needless to add that 
Mack had to change 
cars just then, and 
made a rapid exit, whilst 
the giggle of the girls 
followed his retreating 
form. 

Do you know Angie 
Norton? ‘' Miss Nor- 
ton,’ she prefers, but 
the dignity of that sits 
oddly upon the dainty 
little Dresden china 
personality of one of 
the most brilliant and 
intellectual girls the 
vaudeville stage has 
ever known. But An- 
geline has not always 
been a ‘‘ vaudevillian.” 
Oh; no; ‘‘far be it from 
so." Her professional 
debut was made under 
the auspices of no lessa perscnage than Richard Mansfield, in 
a minor part-in the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,” during its run at Daly’s. 

_One day, some one presented Angie with a bottle of Hou- 
bigant perfume which subtle odor so enraptured her that she 
not only used the fascinating scent on her street garments but 
carried the bottle to the theater, and generously sprayed her 
costume of a Puritan maiden. 

While passing through the long dark corridor that leads to 
the stage with several of the other girls, they met Richard 
stalking solemnly toward his dressing room, clad in his clerical 
garments of sable black. The girls scurried past. him, when 
suddenly his sepulchral tones broke the silence saying sternly, 
‘‘ Who has the scent?’ After a pause in pianissimo accents 
the unfortunate Angeline quavered, ‘‘I have it, Mr. Mans- 


MARIE DECOY A Model 
From the Studio of A. E. Warnica, Troy, N. Y. 


field.”’ ‘‘ You are discharged,” came the response like a thun- 
der clap; and poor Miss Norton returned to her dressing room, 
and with tearful eyes dropped her kerchief and gown and 
wended her way homeward. Inthe morning after due delib- 
eration she plucked up courage, went to the theater whena 
rehearsal was in progress, and spying Mansfield standing 
alone, she approached him and timidly said: ‘‘Mr. Mansfield, 
Ihave taken a Turkish bath, been completely fumigated 
and thrown away my bottle of scent. May I come back?” 

The great Richard looked down at her diminutive figure and 
pleading eyes, and breaking into a laugh, said, ‘‘Go to* your 
place,” and Angeline was reinstated. 

She does a clever and original monologue now, and monopo- 
lizes the center of the stage herself ; if she chooses to indulge 
in a concentrated extract of garlic, none may say her nay, for 
little Miss Norton is near to the hearts of the vaudeville audi- 
ence, and quite as much ofan autocrat in her graceful femi- 

nine way, as her erst- 

while manager, the 
only Richard. 

Fred Hallen tells a 
funny story of his first 
trip to Germany, where 
he depended largely 
upon his valet who was 
familiar with the lan- 
guage. Upon his arri- 
val in Berlin they were 
driven to the hotel 
where the valet stopped 
outside to pay the car- 
riage fee, whilst Fred, 
suit case in hand, stroll- 
ed into the office, where 
the major-domo of the 
establishment rushed 
to meet him, grasped 
the suit case and dis- 
appeared behind the 
desk. When the valet 
came in he and Fred 
walked to the desk to 
register. The major- 
domo with a beaming 
smile, said in choicest 
Weber-and-Fields, 
‘‘The Herr gentleman’s 
name is here already 
sometime for I write it 
thereinmyself.” Hallen 
asked in astonishment, 
‘‘But how did you know 
my name?” to which 
the genial German re- 
plied, ‘‘I readed it 
on the gentleman’s suit 

, case.” Knowing the 
_Case was unmarked on 
‘the outside Fred reach- 
ed for the register, and 
where the major-domo 
pointed with pride was 


written, ‘‘Warranted 
Sole Leather, New 
Tork:”’ 


Now do you blame 
Fred for buying the 
prettiest place in Elm- 
hurst? I hope he reads 
that line, for it’s surely 

ek good for an invitation 
for Jean and myself to the,next clam-bake. Well, happy days. 
: APHO. 


Send for a copy of WiLL RossiTER’s NovELTy Book. Free. 
Order only through your newsdealer. 
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WE PARTED IN SILENCE 


' We parted in silence, we parted by night, 

On the banks of that lonely river ; 

Where the fragrant limes their boughs unite, 
We met—and we parted forever ! 

The night bird sung, and the stars above 
Told many a touching story, 

Of friends long passed to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory. 


We parted in silence—our cheeks were wet 
With the tears that were past controlling ; 

We vowed we would never, no, never forget, 
And those vows at the time were consoling ; 

But those lips that echoed the sounds of mine 
Are as cold as that lonely river ; 

. And that eye, that beautiful spirit’s shrine, 

| Has shrouded its fires forever. 


. | BB. aes And now on the midnight sky I look, 


£ | : a And my heart grows full of weeping ; 
¢ BP se ° - ? Each star to me is a sealed book, 

: ‘5 | | Some tale of that loved one keeping. 
We parted in silence—we parted in tears, 
| On the banks of that lonely river: 
—. of, mo es But the odor and bloom of those bygone years 

oe | teats : Shall hang o’er its waters forever. 

. Ge | —Mrs. CRAWFORD. 


“BENEATH HIS FLAG ” 


: e or No costly shaft stands o’er the head 
i Oe 2 Oe Of him who fought and fell ; 
Aer PG as No rose is planted o’er the dead 

To breathe a perfumed knell. 

No words describe, in marble tongue, 
His death upon the crag ; 

His only praise in wood is sung— 
‘‘He died beneath his flag.’’ 


No costly shaft could fill the place 
Of that small board of pine ; 
No grander words can letters trace 
Than those that form the line. 
He may be friend, he may be foe, 
Who fell upon the crag, 
= oe It matters not, we only know 
Photo by BAKER ART GALLERY MISS NORTON He died beneath his flag. —Bint DuDLEy. 


The fresh had 
laid away his 
tools, washed 
and gone to 
lunch. 

‘Life for meis 

; # perfect bore,” » 
‘said the auger. 

‘I’m a little % 
board myself,” 
said the small 
plank. 

oT ut, 4a, 
cried the saw, ‘'L 
go through things 
just as you qo. 4 
Life's stuffed: 
with sawdust.’ ; 

“You don’t 
stick to anything 5 
long enough to ; ’ 
know what you} 

| 


_ 
¥ 


are at,” said the 
glue. 
“Regular 
grind,” growled 
the stone. 4 
“T agree with ij 
you,” observed & 
the bench. ‘‘It} 
makes no differ- 
ence how wel 
I do my work, I 
am always sat 
upon, and I have’ 
only one vise.” 
‘‘Let’s strike!” 


remarked «the Bits, MISS, ROSE STUART A cléver professional and a popular actress 
hammer, Photo by Burton M. Hopson 


ANNA CALDWELL 


as «¢ Amanda Pipgrass” 


ANNA CALDWELL, of the popular vaudeville team of Wayne 
& Caldwell, recently had an amusing experience in which 
her ready wit saved her froma most embarrassing position. 


Their engagement at the Chicago Opera House terminated | 


on the same day that they were booked toopen the Masonic 


Temple Roof Garden, so they were obliged to play both 


with only fifteen minutes between turns to get from one 
theater to the other, which necessitated their making the 
trip in full stage makeup. , 

They dressed at the Chicago Opera House, drove to the 
Temple in a coupe, played their act and rushed to the stage 


entrance, where their cabman had solemnly promised to > 


remain. Miss Caldwell was prepared to do a flying leap 
into the coupe, while Wayne bad an extra half in his palm 
to give the driver if he made good time, but they reckoned 
without their host, the cabman having hied himself to parts 
unknown. There was not another conveyance in sight and 
to add to their discomfort ‘a heavy rain began to pour, 
dampening Miss Caldwell's curls and causing her complex- 
ion to branch out in various irregular channels. They '‘‘dis- 
cussed” Mr. Cabman between their gasps ofastonishment, 
as they had never dreamed of being confronted by such a 
condition of affairs, but their time was largely occupied in 
looking wildly up and down for some sort of a vehicle to 
get them back to the Chicago Opera House, as play they 
had to. Suddenly Miss Caldwell’s maid spied a cab a 
block down the street and in their anxiety they forgot 
about their stage attire and ran down the street to meet it. 
Luckily it was disengaged and they drove quickly to the 
opera house, where they were just in time to rush upon the 
stage. 

Miss Caldwell opens the sketch as Mrs. Jones, the lady 
of the house, dressed in a fetching walking costume. She 
then has a quick change toa grotesque comedy makeup as 
a Yankee servant girl, in which costume she wears white 
cotton stockings and congress gaiters. When she threw 
aside her long skirt the maid uttered a shriek of dismay, for 
the pristine purity of the stockings was sadly marred by 
large splashes of seal brown mud that had been collected 
dtiring her dash for the coupe. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Miss Caldwell reached for a glass of water that stood 
on the dressing table and deluged both limbs. She fol- 
lowed this operation up by turning the contents ef her 


powder box over the wet surfaces, and presto! The powder stuck, effect- 
ually concealing the mud stains and the sketch was saved. 

Miss Caldwell says that after the wild rush in the heat and the subse- 
quent excitement, the coolness of the icy shower was quite refreshing. Then 
she naively added that her experience may result in bringing frapped stock- 
ings for summer wear into fashionable vogue.. 


It will pay you to carefully examine our advertising columns. 


Photo by Glasotype Company, New Vork, 


Florence Rockwell as Mary Hornech in 
Stuart Robson’s production of ‘* Oliver 
Goldsmith,” * | 


Beautiful Detroit has had a birthday party; she looks so 
dainty and fresh and blooming that it hardly seems possible that 
she has seen two hundred years pass over her smiling face, but 
this was the fair old girl’s bi-centenary celebration, and right 
gloriously was she feted and petted and praised for three long 
gorgeous days of pageantry and splendor. 

Two hundred years ago the brave Chevalier Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac, with his valiant lieutenant, Alphonse Tonty, 
Pere Constantine de Halle, the Jesuit, and a small band of 
fighters and voyageurs descended the river. and landing on the 
wooded shores of what is to-day the cleanest and handsomest 


— & & DETROIT’S BECENTENARY JUBILEE x 


BY'A. PP CALDWELE 


lac at the City Hall, by Mayor Maybury, who presented to the 
re-incarnated hero the keys and freedom of the city of his 
foundation. After the presentation the stirring strains of the 
Marsellaise boomed from four hundred throats, bringing to 
mind the thousands of loyal Frenchmen who have marched 
forth to die, ‘‘pour la Patrie,” with the brave old song ringing 
in theirears and hearts. With a brilliant speech by Cadillac 
(impersonated by Dr. La Ferte), festival was declared, the 
ceremonies ended, and fair Mme. Detroit fell off to happy 
sleep, lulled by the distant strains of Roget de Lisle’s deathless 
melody, 


View showing “‘ The Floral Queen’”’ — Miss Louise Buras 


city in the Northwest, he claimed the ‘‘ Ville d’ Etroit” in the 
name of Louis XIV, and the lilies of France and cross of 
Christianity rose together under the blue sky that domed the 
woody wilderness. In the recent celebration this historical 
event was reproduced in the most faithful manner. The 
twentieth century prototypes of Cadillac and his followers 
descended the river in batteaux, landing at the foot of Jefferson 
Avenue, where they were received by a party of Indians, who 
greeted them in friendly fashion, and joined in the march 
around the city; which included the planting of the cross, the 
unfurling of the French flag, and finally the reception of Cadil- 


The second day of the celebration brought the big ‘‘ Parade 
of Nations,” including naval, military and civic bodies, and 
ending with a magnificent trade display that spoke eloquently 
of the financial standing of the city. The procession took over 
two hours in passing the grand stand, where it was reviewed by 
Gov. Bliss, the Mayor, Gen. Alger, and many noted military 
guests, including the representatives of the French govern- 
ment. Whata pageant! The Indians (from the Buffalo Ex- 
position) came first, led by ‘‘Lost Horse,” the famous chief, 
and marched like stoics under the broiling sun, solemnly fan- 
ning themselves as they plodded along. Behind them came 


a ee ee 


<r o- 


Frenchmen, Germans, Irishmen, Italians, Poles, Danes, Bo- 
hemians—all sorts and conditions of men, costumes and 
horses. Adrum corps of fourteen pretty girls in white duck 
dresses and fedora hats caused a sensation, while the greatest 
enthusiasm was possibly raised by the fireman's brigade, 
Then came the tradesmen, represented by magnificent floats, of 
which the floral displays were the most attractive—that of 
B. Shroeter representing the interior of a florist’s shop, in- 
cluding three pretty girls, who pelted the crowd with posies; 
whilst Breitmeyer & Co. presented a charming design, showing 
a Venetian scene; a Jady seated in a gondola composed entirely 
of water lilies, the gondola drawn by two swans, also of 
lilies. At each corner of the float was a pink shell of lilies 
lined with carnations, in which sat a little girl dressed as a 
fairy. Over ten thousand water lilies were used in the con- 
struction of this beautiful design. The ‘‘Car of Progress” 
was. a magnificent creation of the Louis XIV period, sent by 
Freeman-Delamater & Co., and the ‘‘Queen Anne Soap” 
floats supplied the comedy element—one of them bearing a 
large bath tub filled with suds, in which ‘‘ Uncle Sam” was 
vigorously scrubbing little naked pickanninies, typical of his 
recent acquisitions in the Philippines. The most artistic float 
in the line represented the Edwin S. George mammoth fur 
company ; the design being a log cabin from the pointed roof 
of which hung a fringe composed of one hundred and 
eighty of the finest Alaska red fox skins, the base being made 
of fifty splendid black bear skins. The color scheme of brown 
and ochre was particularly effective. This float alone cost 
over three thousand dollars. 

The Floral Parade on Friday was a gorgeous display of 
horticultural and feminine loveliness, as dainty and gay colored 


Madame Cadillac attended by members of Cadiliac Guard 


as a collection of Dresden china. ~The carriages were com- 
pletely covered with flowers, and conveyed some of the fairest 
buds of the social season, whilst the horses nodded and pranced 
in their unwonted trappings. The Floral Queen, Miss Louise: 


Mrs. B. C. Whitney, wife of manager of Detroit Opera House 


Burns, a dark-eyed beauty, rode in a victoria of white roses, 
flanked by out-riders on black horses with white trappings. 
‘* Madame Cadillac ” (Miss Isabelle Weir) rode also in a bower 
of white; whilst Mrs. Bertram Whitney displayed her dashing 
brunette loveliness in a stanhope exquisitely decorated with 
California poppies. Mrs. Crosby drove a Roman chariot of 
white and gold drawn by four white horses with golden harness 
and gilded hoofs; and one of the richest color schemes in the 
line was the cart driven by Miss Goldie Townsend, whose 
piquant Southern beauty was accentuated by the deep crimson 
poppies that adorned her equipage. The star automobile was 
that of Mrs. H. B. Lewis, decorated with yellow chrysanthe- 
mums and having two stuffed peacocks mounted upon it. The 
carriage in white surmounted by four doves in which Mrs. 
Timmony rode, gowned in black, was a symphony in those 
colors. 


girls bearing the Fleur de lis, Union Jack, and our dear Stars 
‘and Stripes brought the wildest applause from the patriotic 
multitude. 

The bestowal upon Mayor Maybury of the decoration of the 
‘‘Legion of Honor,” by the French Government was a fitting 
tribute to the man whose untiring efforts and patriotic spirit 
gave Detroit the honor of presenting to her people one of the 
greatest commemorative festivals ever celebrated in the United 


States. 
A, P. CALDWELL. 


at is said that if a personin the audience squeezes a lemon in 
full view of a singer on the stage, it will set the latter’s teeth 
on edge. It sometimes happens that the singer on the stage 
sets the teeth of the audience on edge without squeezing a 
lemon. 


Mrs. H. B. Lewis and «- Auto’”’ 


The Electrical Parade completed the festival, comprising 
twenty magnificent floats, representing allegorical subjects 
mounted on trolley car flats, and illuminated by thousands of 
electric lights. The procession glided along the tracks which 
engirdle the entire city in a smooth noiseless fashion that 
showed them to the greatest advantage, and the myriad 
incandescent lamps that were made practicable by the trolley 
connection added tremendously to the beauty of the display. 
The float representing the great fire in 1805 was weirdly 
picturesque. The historical pictures of ‘‘Mad Anthony 
Wayne,” ‘‘General Cass breaking his sword,” and _ the 
‘*Battle of Blocdy Run” were enthusiastically received; but 
the ‘‘ Three Flags’’ showing the successive French, British, 
and American rule of the city in the persons of three lovely 


There are some people who stay away from a theatrical per- 
formance after Seeing the gorgeous posters of it on the dead 
walls. The reason they give is, the actual performance destroys 
the pleasing effect of the posters. 


The connection between music.and the spirit can never be 
properly understood or appreciated until one has heard the 
divine strains of Beethoven’s symphonies in a beer garden. 
The spirit can be absorbed by the schooner load. 
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Tis the hope in the distance that flatters the sense ; 
The shifting mirage in the far-off hence, 
With a multitude struggling along in its train, 
Bxpecning to reach it, but striving in vain. 

t 


A babe with a rattle grasps at the toy 
Held by another, and crows with joy, 


When he has clutched it, though worthless quite, 
Compared with the rattle he owns by right. 

The toiler to-day sees rest on the morrow ; 

A new rising sun that will dissipate sorrow ; 
O’er his penury dire hang visions of gold, 


| Editorials 


ORDINARY mortals, not to pain them by saying ‘‘common people,’’ are so sodden with 
the every day wear and tear of life—the dull monotony of it—that it is necessary to stimulate 
their imagination into effervescence, unless they become destructive pessimists. 


THE great army of Sinbads bear their daily round of burdens more uncomplainingly, 
when their attention is distracted from the Old Man of the Mountain astride their necks. 
What better for that purpose than a liberal exhibition of castles in Spain? They. lead to the 
harmless delusion that some day, the observer may realize upon his hopes grid expectations, 
and taste the delights of realities whichsso many others seem ready to cast away through the 
nausea of over enjoyment. | | 


Kicks and blows are no longer the inspiring motives for driving one in the difection of 
agiven goal. Policy demands that the parsnips of slaves be thickly coated with butter and 
that they be drowned in molasses in lieu of vinegar. Froth and frills are cheap, and the 
sweating clod, whether the man behind the gun, or his brother with the hoe, finds pleasure 
in eyeing the golden apple ever dangling before him, just beyond his reach, true, but 
it inspires hope. It is there, and to attain it, he burrows fertility into sterility like a mole, 
or like acoral insect, aids in the erection of a stupendous reef, the architecture of which is 
completed only by his annihilation. 


Mortimer Jones and Augustus Smith were like two bottles of cham- 
pagne. FPopthe cork, and fiz-z-z-z-z! behold an empty pair of bot- 
tles. Nevertheless, they were great travelers, withal, intimate 
friends, though they did not see much of each other, owing to the 
fact that they were constantly on the go, each going his own gait and 
in separate ways, which occasionally crossed. On one of his tours, 
Jones left his train for a moment to stretch his legs at a small station 
in Texas. He sees his friend Smith on the platform : 


To him the elixir that makes cowards bold; 


Or, honor, renown, the bubble of fame, 
Lead him on as the moth is led by the flame. 
And so he pursues the phantom of frills, 
Grasping at froth, but forgetting his ills, 
’Tis well that he fails for his sorrow is less, 


Since anticipation is true happiness. 


‘ 


ONE-HALF the people of the earth are upside down, while the 
other half are right side up, then, presto! the positions are reversed, 
and so on, alternately, every twelve hours year in and year out. 


May not this turning over of the earth, which stands its inhabi- 
tants on their heads with diurnal regularity, account for the amaz- 
To be hung by the heels 
with a rope, or gravity, produces the same kind of congestion. It is 
not so marked when the sun hangs overhead as when the moon 
takes its place to indicate that we are heads down. 
night conceals the outcropping of the seamy side of life, and man 
bursts the shell of vexatious restraint to become a free, a devil- 
By daylight, man is not himself, but at night 
He seeks the darkest corners 
where he knows he will be more wrong-end-foremost than in the 


ing mental upsidedownness of mortals. 


may-care being. 
he comes out in his true colors. 


moonlight ; he revels on the shady side. 


The shady side of the street is the place, 


Where most men like to hide, 


For they cannot stand the light of the sun, 


Or the moon, on the other side. 


Jones—‘ Hello, Smith; what you doing here?’ 

Smith—‘‘ Oh, just looking around a bit. Where you going?” 
Jones—‘' Oh, just taking atrip.”’ 

Smith—‘‘ How’s Brown?”’ 

Jones—‘‘ He’s allright. Well, there’s my train. Solong.”’ 


Eighteen months later, a traveler in a droshka, passing through 
Irkutsk, Russia, sees a familiar figure standing before an inn. Driv- 
ing up he says: 


Smith—‘ Hello, Jones; what you doing here?”’ 
Jones—‘‘Oh, just looking around a bit. Where you going!” 
Smith—‘ Oh, just taking a trip.’’ 
Jones—‘‘ How’s Brown?” 
a A aa all right. Queer place, Texas? Well, I must be going. 
ye, bye.” 


The veil of : ; : 
One year later, a gentleman promenading the Boulevard in Paris, 


sees an old friend enjoying a bottle of wine al fresco : 


Jones—‘‘ Hello, Smith; what you doing here?” 

Smith—‘ Oh, just looking around a bit. Where you going?” 

Jones—‘‘ Oh, just taking a trip.”’ 

Smith--‘‘ How’s Brown?”’ 

Jones—‘‘ He’s all right. Queer country, Russia? Well, au revoir, must 
be going.”’ 


Six months later the two friends met at the Union club: 


*T was Adam and Eve who first found out, 


The shady side of the street; 


A hint from the wicked serpent was what 
Brought thither their wayward feet. 
If the moon could only be made to tell, 


The thingsitsees atnight, 
On the shady side across the street, 
The one that is out of sight, 


Smith—‘ Hello, Jones; what you doing here?”’ 

Jones—‘' Oh, just taking arest. What you doing?’ 

Smith—‘ Oh, just waiting.”’ 

Jones—'‘‘ How’s Brown?” 

Smith—‘ Don’t know, just saw him but forgot to ask. Gay town, Paris? 
Well, ta, ta, must be going.”’ 


Oh, my, What an uproar there’d be upon 


The other side of the street! 


*T would be like a circus to raise the shade, 


That hides this side of the street. 


Now, what do you think they find in the shade 


Upon that side of the street ? 


T've never been there, and neither have you 


For it might not be discreet, 


There are inany things a man can’t do 


On the moonlit side of the street ; 


He might be seen, good Lord ! so he keeps 


On the shady side of the street. 


SUBSCRIBE T0-DAY 
TO “SONGS AND STORIES.” 


THE HOUSE ON 57TH STREET. 


Act ELEPATHIC. MYSTERY... 


AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE, 


HAD ‘been engaged in house-hunting for several 

months, taking my time about it, so as to select a 
satisfactory location, it being my intention to lease for a 
term of years, and thus avoid an annual hegira, which not 
only wrecked the furniture, but shattered the family nerves 
during three months’ preparation for that periodical up- 
heaval, and kept them unstrung for three months after- 
wards. 

My wife was as anxious as I to have our household ar- 
rangements permanently settled, on her own as well as on 
my account, for it was her intention to take our daughter to 
Berlin for a musical] education,and she might be absent three 
or more years. My comfort would therefore relieve her 
from worry. 

Late one afternoon, while strolling along one of the ‘“‘Fif- 
ties”, | noticed a row of houses across the street, the middle 


one of which was vacant, and in the parlor window hung a 


printed card bearing the legend ‘To Let’’, with the name 
and address of the agent: 

Crossing the street, I stood a moment at the bottom of 
the front steps to’survey the general outside appearance, 
then ascended and tried the door, but it was locked, and 
some kind of thick, faded stuff, hanging over the glass pan- 
els, prevented my looking in. 

Moved by an impulse of curiosity, I gave the bell-knob 
a strong jerk, and after a succession of rusty creaks, mingled 
with rasping chuckles, I heard the faint tinkle of a bell 
vibrating in the lower regions of the house, then sounding 
clearer and louder as if on its way to the front door to in- 
quire the cause of the disturbance, but changing its mind, 
continued on to the upper part of the house where it died 
away in another series of rusty creaks and chuckles. 

Descending into the area, I tried the basement door, but 
found that algo locked. The bell-knob was hanging out on 
~ about a foot of wire, having, apparently, been broken from 
its fastening by some mischievous urchin. . 

Through a broken corner of the ground glass window, I 
could look into the basement but could not make out any- 
thing distinctly. 

As I stood there endeavoring to peer through the dark 
windows, I suddenly felt a nervous tremor along my spine, 
as if I had been gently touched by someone, at the same 
time feeling the presence of another. ‘he sensation was so 
vivid that I turned, fully expecting to see somebody stand- 
ing behind me, but there was nobody. Thinking that the 
chill air of the evening was the cause of it, I pulled my coat 
tight about me, and buttoning it up, forgot all about the 
matter. 

: The exterior of the house pleased me so much that I 
took the address of the agent and called upon him without 
delay. He was willing to let me have the house on such 
favorable terms that I agreed to take it for a long term of 
years, provided it was in good repair, and my wife was sat- 
isfied with it. The result of our visit of inspection next day 
was a lease for a term of five years at a rental of almost one- 
half less than that of similar dwellings on the same street. 

The basement had never been completed, the rear half 
was not even floored, but the earth had been leveled off 
smooth and was, therefore, serviceable enough for us. 
Against the end wall was a collection of rubbish, consisting 
of boards, boxes, nail-kegs and barrels. There was a large, 
upright-piano packing-case, formerly used for workmen’s 
tools, some old barrels partly filled with broken bricks and 
old mortar, several barrels of cement and a barrel or so of 
quicklime. The agent informed me that this rubbish had 


BY 
DUPONT VICARS. 


always been there, left there by the contractor who built 
the row. He had disappeared, however, about the time the 
buildings were completed, and never having returned or 
been heard of, the stuff had been left where it was as value- 
less, at least it had never been claimed. 

‘Former tenants? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, there have been several tenants,’’ admitted 
the agent, ‘‘but they never remained long. They seemed to 
become afflicted with some kind of nervous disorder which 
demanded a change of location. Nothing had ever been 
said against the house, indeed, proof that the house was not 
to blame, lay in the fact that all the other houses in the row 
had been occupied continually since they were built. The 
truth is,’’ frankly confessed the agent, ‘‘the house doesn’t 
seem to take, that is why I let you have it at a low rent, 
rather than have it unoccupied.’’ 

While looking over the pile of rubbish already referred 
to—my wife and the agent were meantime inspecting the 
front of the basement, which was separated from the unfin- 
ished part by a strong plank partition—and speculating upon 
its value as kindling wood, I noticed a pickax helve standing 
invitingly against the piano box. I grasped it in my hand, 
but quickly dropped it with an exclamation of surprise at 
feeling a sudden blow upon my forearm, like that of an elec- 
tric shock from a Leyden jar. Again I felt the presence of 
another beside me and turned quickly, but saw nobody. 
Being of a practical turn of mind and given to commonplace 
matters of every day occurrence, it never occurred to me that 
there was anything mysterious or even uncanny in the sen- 
sations I experienced when taking up the ax helve, or in the 
one I felt when looking through the broken window of the 
basement door, hence these trifles did not deter me from 
considering my bargain a good one. I[ had no misgivings 
and did not think enough‘about the two occurrences to men- 
tion them to my wife. 

The house was soon put in a habitable condition and 
proved to be so comfortable, that my wife and daughter 
were able to start for Berlin in a month or so, with clear con- 
sciences concerning my welfare, leaving behind them to take 
care of me, an old and tried housekeeper, who faithfully 
promised to provide for my wants and keep the house in 
good condition. 

It will be surmised that I laid ‘plans for a comfortable 
bachelor existence, limiting my occupation of the house, 
however, for the sake of snugness, to an upper room fitted 
up as a library, with a connecting room for my bedroom. 

In these snug quarters, I gave full rein to my passion for 
books, and the night was often far spent before I could tear 
myself away from some favorite author or train of thought. 
I was not a recluse by any means, for when I tired of my 
solitary life, I sought the society of my fellows, frequently 
indulging in what may be called a “‘lark’’, in its modified, 
respectable sense. I had fits of sociability followed by 
periods of reading and thought. How I used to sit in my 
easy chair watching the smoke of my pipe or cigar, and won- 
dering what my wife and daughter were doing, and also 
wondering about everything the modern man usually won- 
ders at when he stops to think! 

One night [ wondered what had become of the contrac- 
tor who had disappeared and never returned The thought 
of him came into my mind at random, wedged in with other 
thoughts at first, then the same thought of him returned 
with greater strength, and with an addition in the shape of 
a suggestion that something had happened to him prevent- 
ing his return. 


Thoughts and ideas connected with this contractor 
gained strength every day, and it was not long before he 
intruded upon, and endeavored to crowd everything else 
out of my mind. I tried to get rid of him as something that 
did not concern me, and not connected with me in any way, 
but I failed to shut him out. 

I finally began to worry so much about his fate, that I 
became angry at thinking of him at all, but he seemed to 
have hold of me with so strong a grasp that he overpowered 
my own will, and dominated me so completely, that some- 
times, when he came to me in the dead of night when I 
wanted to sleep and could not on his account, | would have 
throttled him had he been actually present. I grew nervous 
and exasperated, sometimes working myself up to such a 
pitch of anger at this intrusive contractor, that I fled, and 
sought relief among my boon companions. But he always 
returned to me. 

To make an end of it, I resolved to humor him by be- 
coming an amateur detective following his footsteps and find 
him, or learn positively that he was dead, in which case I 
hoped he would:cease troubling me. Soin my thoughts and 
dreams I wandered everywhere seeking him. Aided by a 
strong imagination, I met with many curious incidents, and 
the devious ways I followed to find traces of him, the dis- 
guises I adopted and the means I employed in my waking 
and sleeping dreams of him, would have filled a large vol- 
ume with surprising adventures. 

I did not know the man from Adam, had never even seen 
a photograph of him, and could not learn anything about him 
except the bare fact that he had disappeared, leaving no trace 
behind him. There was a family but they knew nothing of 
his whereabouts. Money was not at the bottom of it, and he 
had always been a man of good habits. He had had several 
controversies with his men shortly prior to his departure, but 
there was nothing in those circumstances, because he was an 
abitrary, exacting man, always having difficulties with his 
workmen, and on the day of his disappearance he had knocked 
down one of them, who threatened vengeance. ‘There was 
nothing in that either, for there was no other proof against 
the man and he was not even detained, there being nothing 
upon which to base an investigation, threats of vengeance 
alone, without the facts of a crime having been committed, or 
a corpus delicti, not being sufficient. Hence the event passed 
into the womb of mysterious disappearances, and was forgot- 
ten except by his immediate relatives. 

About this time I made the acquaintance of Mr. John 
Passmore, an entire stranger to me, my first encounter with 
him being purely accidental, withal ridiculous. 

I was sitting alone one evening at a table in an ale-house, 
feeling contented and mellow. <A few mugs of old ale always 
gave me a contented, mellow feeling. They warmed up my 
midriff and made my heart yearn towards mankind in general. 
It was a feeling of universal satisfaction, and when that has 
been said there is nothing more that can be said on the subject. 

As I say, I was sitting at a table in this blissful condition, 
when a man I never saw before, came and sat down opposite 
me at the same table. I could see that he was a stranger, and 
wishing to make him feel at home, I addressed him: 

‘‘Good evening, sir,” I said. 

He gave a short grunt by way of reply, and looked at me 
in a supercilious way, but as I was in a comfortable frame of 
mind, I did not mind the rebuff and his evident contempt for 
my friendly advances, so I continued: 

“Tt is a fine evening.” 

This time he stopped gulping the ale he had ordered, and 
holding the mug half way to his mouth snorted out: ‘‘Is it?” 
Then draining the mug he ordered another. 

“Yes,” I replied with rising feeling, ‘‘it is for some, but 
for others it is not.” 

‘‘Well, what about it?’’ he inquired, blowing the froth 
off the top of his fresh mug. 

Of course I made no answer because there was none to be 
made, there being really nothing to be said about it, more- 
over it was wholly immaterial, and as I merely wished to be 
friendly, seeing that he was a stranger, I let the conversation 


drop. Not so the stranger for he eyed me in a sarcastic way, . 


until the very magnetism of his concentrated gaze compelled 
me to look him in the face, and when he caught my eye he 
remarked: | 

‘‘Being a stranger you thought you would take me in, eh?” 

Then he seemed to laugh all over without letting any of 
the laugh come out. It was sardonic, diabolic, and he looked 
like a veritable Mephistopheles. I always thought he was a 
devil up to the the time I finally got rid of him. 

That was my first acquaintance with Mr. John Passmore, 


and I disliked him then because it was not pleasant to have 
one’s friendly advances snubbed in such abrutal manner. [| 
saw more of him after that, more than I wanted to see of 
him, but he fastened himself upon me and I could not get rid 
of him, indeed, he crowded the contractor out of my thoughts, 
which would have been something in his favor had he not 
persisted in heaping insults upon my self-esteem, and these 
he did not scruple to inflict upon me on every occasion. 

I could never get the better of himinany argument, and 
he was always arguing. He either argued me down in an 
amazingly simple manner, or sneered me down. He would 
not assume that I knew anything, and he finaily convinced 
me that I did not. That is, I did not willingly accept such 
a shameful condition of mind, but his cold, sneering, sardonic 
way of making me appear small to myself, compelled me to 
submit to his opinion in the matter against my own convic- 
tion. 

The fact is, he beat my mind into subjection to his own 
as with the repeated blows of a ponderous hammer, and al- 
though I resisted with all my power, and struggled mightily, 
I could not prevail against him. I felt my mental abasement 
and hated him as one hates a mortal enemy. With my mind 
subjugated, I was a slave, and my mental anguish became 
so acute that I was always in a constant fever when near him 
or when I thought of him. I tried to return to my contrac- 
tor, but he had disappeared from my mind as completely as 
he had physically passed beyond the ken of his friends. 

This man intruded upon my sleep and became a constant 
nightmare. Though I might revel in the most agreeable 
thoughts or the most delicious dreams, he would appear with 
his mocking, jeering face and blot them out or turn them in- 
to horrors. If I were walking througha lovely garden, teem- 
ing with roses and most exquisite flowers, he would spring 
out from behind some bush and mock me. Thoughts of him 
banished all my pleasant fancies and I dreamed of hideous 
monsters masked with his face. I rushed through gloomy 
streets and forests, among grewsome graveyards with John 
Passmore pursuing me. Once, I turned upon himin a frenzy 
of rage, but he disappeared leaving behind him his Satanic 
laugh. I awoke one night froma horrid dream. I seemed 
to be alone on the stormy waves of an ocean in a frail boat. 
Without oars, food or water, I wasa prey to the most dreadful 
misgivings. The thunder crashed around me, and as the 
lightning hissed hot into the waves, I perceived a cruel, cold- 
eyed monster of the deep following me closely, saying as 
plainly by his looks as if he had uttered the words: ‘‘You 
willsoon be mine.’ My frail boat, tossed about and beaten 
by the angry sea, began to fall apart, and when I was cling 


ing to its last plank, the monster opened wide its jaws and 


rushed upon me. With a despairing shriek, I awoke to see 
the Satanic face of John Passmore between me and the mon- 
ster. To me the dream was a reality, and I knew that my 
enemy had saved me from the maw of my pursuer, but I did 
not rejoice, I was not even thankful. 

As time passed, the torture of my enslaved mind became 
intolerable and I experienced the anguish of the damned. 
Whether I was asleep or awake, there was one vision con- 
stantly before my mind, that of John Passmore, who stood 
over me with an upraised lash which he brought down upon 
my back whenever I attempted to escape from my mental 
slavery. 

At last I began to see blood, oceans of it, and in the flood 
of blood I could see John Passmore struggling for his life, 
but every time he touched the shore, I pushed him off again 
into the flood of blood and laughed with glee to see him strug- 
gle. I knew what this meant and what I had to do. It 
meant that Mr. John Passmore had to die, the earth was too 
small for both of us. As soon as I had reach that conclusion 
my mind was at rest but I set about accomplishing my pur- 
pose with as much deliberation asif I were about to hunt rab- 
bits. The cellar was the best place to do the deed, in my 
opinion, and thither I went that very night to prospect the 
surroundings. In groping about my hand came in contact 
with the pickaxe helve I have already alluded to. It thrilled 
me asit had done on a previous occasion, but this time I could 
not let go of it. It stuck to me and sent thrills up my arms 
and all overmy body. I heard the diabolical laughter of my 
enemy John Passmore, and in my rage I swung the heavy 
ax helve about in every direction in the semi-darkness hoping 
to kill him then andthere. In my excitement I shattered the 
fantern, and in the intense darkness stood waiting for him 
still holding the ax helve grasped tightly in both hands ready 
to strike. His demoniac laughter sounded close to me and 
with both hands, exerting all my force, I struck wildly in 
its direction. 

(conclusion in October number.) 


THE CLEAR VISION OF 
THE DYING. 


By Rev. ApoiLoporis MENCcIvs. 


HATEVER the sentimentalists may say to the con- 
-W trary, the mental condition of all conscious, dying men 


is one of supreme exhilaration. The pain attendant upon 
desease or injury, has fallen from them as an unpleasant, 
uncomfortable garment, and all their physical sensations are 
submerged in an ocean of pure content and comfort. The so- 
called ‘‘death agony,” which often shocks the beholder, is but 
an exhibition of unconscious delirium, that in no way affects 
the fact that dying is a pleasurable sensation. 


The conscious dying man floats upon a beautiful cloud in 
an azure sea. His vision is clear, unmingled with earthly 
prejudices, untrammeled with worldly ties. He sees no 
threatening cloud, or dark stain upon the serenity of the at- 
mosphere surrounding the portals of the eternity toward which 
he is drifting. Whether the moribund has been a good man, 
and measured ‘his life upon the strictest dogmas of religion 
and followed the conventional rules of morality, or an incorri- 
gible criminal, without one decent, redeeming trait, the spirit- 
ual visions are the same, all roseate, bright and beautiful. 


It is a common error to believe that across the memory 
of a drowning man, flit instantaneous, dark shadows of past 
misdeeds, or that a criminal undergoing capital punishment, 
experiences in a flash, an eternity of despair at the sight of 
his unwashed deeds. I have said it is a ‘‘common error,” it 
is more, it is a gross deception, a delusion maintained to 
frighten men into the acceptance of some religious doctrine. 
In hundreds of cases, I have stood beside the bedside of the 
dying of every condition of life, and have studied their pecul- 
iarities, listened to their freely expressed thoughts. None of 
them have been other than joyful and pleasant. Those who 
lived notoriously irregular lives, and who received the condem- 
nation of the civil laws, as well as those whose constant aim 
has been to so live that they might reach a flowery paradise, 
alike expected to be received into Abraham’s bosom. 


As little, innocent dying children babble of gurgling 
brooks, play with fleecy, white lambs in flowery pastures, sce 
bright, angelic wings hovering over them, smile with enjoy- 
ment at the strains of celestial music, so hardened man returns 
to the innocence of his childhood days upon his dying bed, 
and the intervening period of sinful crookedness is blotted 
out. Strange bridge, that of death, which begins in innocence 
and ends in heavenly bliss. Yet, so it is built. The dying 
sinner, or the passing saint, see naught of the yawning gulf 
which his perverse nature has dug. He _ perceives no black 
smoke rolling out from an unfathomable abyss, hears no bel- 
lowing denunciations and decrees against him, wanders not 
through dismal desert with horrid beasts and pitfalls waiting 
to destroy him. 


When man feels the clutch of death upon his heart, he 
does not reason the same as when the grim destroyer is far 
from him. He sees humanity pictured before him as on a 
huge map, with all the details of his own wanderings traced 
upon it with an unerring, faithful pencil. Prejudice, bigotry, 
constrained and restricted ideas and opinions fall away from 
him, and his mind becomes clear and unobstructed. He sees 
the bright finger of hope following along his uneven life-lines, 
erasing its sharp corners, and blotting out the dark spots. 
Marvelling at the vision, his soul follows the progress of that 
gentle finger, and as it moves along the vagaries of his par- 
ticular course of conduct, from the beginning to the end, 
balancing his account by obscuring a hundred doubtful deeds 
with one bright, good one, his mind becomes clearer and 
more comprehensive, until he perceives in the culmination of 
his life’s tragedy, his physical death, a satisfaction in full for 
his way wardness, a compensation for whatever evil he may 
have wrought. 


To him, the baneful exhalations from the noxious weeds 
which have been so long choking his life’s pathway, appear 
to be lost in the perfume of the bursting roses of eternity. 
Their imperishable germs have always lain close to his heart, 
waiting to bloom into fragrance when fertilized by the hand 
of hope. That moment comes when the icy hand of death 
crushes and blights the weeds in the garden of his heart. 
Disappointed ambition, passion, crime, doubt, all perish in 


that supreme moment. He sees his soul lifted up on radiant 
clouds, amid celestial perfume, and as the harsh, grinding 
wheels of mortality move slower and still slower, he smiles 
as he looks through the eternal door and sees what mortal eye 
has not seen, and hears music that mortal ear may not hear. 
So he passes away into what is no longer the unknowable 
to him. 


THE MAN 


OF GLASS. 


HERE was once a man whose name was ‘‘ Dan”, his 

other name being kept secret for family reasons, who had 
been an invalid for a long time, so long, indeed, that every- 
body was tired out taking care of him, and openly said that 
he was ‘‘playing possum.” He got it into his head that he 
was made of glass, and consequently, so fragile and brittle, 
that he was afraid a breath would break or crack him some- 
where. 


Dan would not wear any clothing at all, nor permit the 
bed clothes to rest upon his delicate framework, so a lot of 
half barrels were laid along over him, and upon these the bed- 
ding was placed, giving him the appearance of one lying in a 
small tunnel, with nothing touching him except the soft cot- 
ton in which he was packed to prevent breakage. There was 
much difficulty in feeding him, for hot and cold were alike 
dangerous, and coarse food like oatmeal was liable to scratch 
his interior glassy surface and convert him into ground glass, 
a thing he was mortally afraid of. 


In fact he became a general nuisance, so considered by all 
of his friends, who nevertheless, were afraid to forcibly antag- 
onize him, lest it should prove to be true that he was indeed 
made of glass. Old Doctor Agard, however, made up his 
mind to either kill or cure him, because in his condition, he 
was a useless member of society and a trouble to his friends. 
Moreover, Agard had exhausted all the known remedies, and 
couldn’t think of anything else to try on his patient. One 
day he came in, sent for post haste, by Dan who had been 
breathed upon too strongly perhaps, and he had determination 
in his eye, or on his brow, wherever the article of determina- 
tion is stored, and calling fora pail of chopped ice which was 
immediately brought him, he sat down beside his patient and 
plunged his hand and arm down into the ice. With his other 
hand, he commenced fumbling about among the bed clothes. 


‘‘Well, Dan, how do you feel?” queried the doctor ina 
friendly tone of voice. 


Dan was afraid to speak out loud for fear of jarring his 
glass works, .so he whispered: 


‘I feel all right enough, doctor, but they persist on tar- 
nishing my surface by breathing on it,” and he began to weep. 


‘Better not shed tears, Dan,” cautioned the doctor, ‘‘for 
there is an acid in tears that dissolves glass. You have heard 
of cheeks being furrowed by tears constantly running down 
them. But how’s your temperature?” continued the doctor 
when Dan had softly gulped back his tears. 

‘Hot, doctor, red hot,” answered Dan. ‘‘I feel as if they 
would melt meall up by piling bed clothesonme. I tell you, 
they'll make me fly all to pieces some day.” 

“T think you are right,” coincided Agard, “T think my- 
self, you ought to have a little more air.” and he began lift- 
ing off the bedclothes. 


“Don’t you touch, me,” cried Dan, ‘‘you’ll break me in 

two.” | 
“Oh, don’t be afraid,” said the doctor, and then lifting 

up the clothes and half a barrel, he asked: ‘‘There, how’s 

that? Does that cool you off a little?” 

“T should say it did,” answered Dan witha sigh of relief. 


‘Well, then, how’s that?” said the doctor suddenly draw- 
ing his cold hand out of the pail of ice where he had kept it 


‘until it was nearly frozen, and grabbing hold of Dan’s hot 


abdomen. 


Agard’s question was never answered, for with a yell 
Dan jumped out of bed and rushed through the open door, 
before any body could stop him. Across the street he raced. 
as if old Nick, or his creditors, were after him, and climbed 
up a telegraph pole, stationing himself on a cross tree where 
he sat feeling himself all over. It required four menand two 
ladders to dislodge him, but he was got down and put to bed. 
After a long sleep, Dan arose, dressed himself, ate a break- 
fast of ham and eggs, and went to work. 


WRAT TO EAT, AND HOW TOG BAY i 


By Mone. 


Under the above heading, the authoress will furnish a. 


series of articles, which will form a complete work on 
Gastronomy, or the art and science of cooking, from the 
simplest forms of food preparation to the most fancy dishes, 
with select recipes and sample menus-of practical utility. 
The subjects will be arranged in the following order: 


. :—Tests of qualities in edibles. 
2:—Preparations of food for cooking and selection of 

compatibles. 

3:—Utensils used in cooking, fuel, temperature and 

* manipulation. 

4:—Boiling—including Soups. 

5:—Frying and Broiling. 

6:—Roasting and Baking. 

7:—Salads, Sauces and Relishes. 
dishes served. 

8:—Peculiarities of national dishes. Influence of cli- 

: mate, habit, locality and taste upon methods of 
cooking. 

9:—Drinks, as aids to digestion. 
late and.their substitutes. 
rious methods of preparation. 

10:—Seasoning. The uses and effects of various condi- 
ments upon food, digestion and health. 

11:—Preparation of food for the sick, convalescents and 
dyspeptics. 

12:—Arrangement of the table from the plainest form to 
that of a royal banquet. 

13:—Menus. Carefully selected from © ompatibles. 
Plain and complicated. 

14:—Effect of conversation, music, occupation and other 
circumstances on appetite and digestion. 

15:—Compotes, Preserves, Jellies, Jams, Pickles, etc. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Gastronomy is the science of the stomach, or the art of 
good cooking, eating and drinking. It is the essential of 
human life, because everything else hinges upon it.. What- 
ever is put into the mouth on its way to the stomach, is 
what makes a man of the eater, or a mere reservoir for all 
sorts of medicines to restore a misused liver, spleen, or stom- 
ach. Noneof the interior arrangements of a man, interfere 
with his appetite, digestion and good health if the stomach 
is properly fed. 

Good eating is what everybody should have, but by that 
is not meant ‘‘high living’’, for a high liver is a nuisance 
to himself and to his friends. He is constantly dosing his 
pampered flesh until he can not distinguish the taste of corn 
beef and cabbage from that of roast duck, whereas, the good 
eater is a jolly good fellow and a model husband and father; 
in the case of a woman she is always a loving wife and 
mother and a joy to her friends. Of course it is not ex- 
pected that good eating can perform miracles. 

Patrick and Michael O’Shaughnessey, just arrived from 
the ‘‘Ould Sod’’, took a walk out on a country road one day 
to get their bearings. A traveling menagerie had just passed, 
and one of the monkeys happening to die, it was thrown out 
on the road to bury itself. The deceased attracted the at- 
tention of the two fresh arrivals, who had never before seen 
such an animal. 

‘‘Faix,” said Mike to Pat, ‘“‘it has a face upon it like 
Jimmie McFadden thot kim over a year gone.’ 

‘‘Indade, it has thot,’’ responded Pat examining it 
closely, ‘‘but it can’t be Jimmie for it has a tail upon it.’’ 

“Oi dunno,” says Mike scratching his-head. ‘*‘Who 
knows what wid good aitin’ an’ drinkin’ there might have 
grown a tail upon him.’ 

High living and low living are equally the parents of 
dyspepsia, bad “temper, sour dispositions, immorality, crime 
and bad government. Heaven preserve us from all of them! 

It is astonishing how much good eating can be got out 
of the plainest, commonest articles of food. Things which 
one looks upon with aversion, and which cause the stomach 
to ‘‘turn inside out’’, become something palatable, tasty, 
acceptable and nutritive when properly prepared and dished 
up. Everybody has heard of the ‘‘cobble stone’’ soup. It 
was a Frenchman who concocted it, and those who partook 
of it found it delicious. He took a nice clean cobble stone 


Their adaption to 


Tea, Coffee, Choco- 


MARIE BoTHILDA, 
( Cuisiniére en Chef to her Majesty, the Queen of Raratonga.) 


Their Uses and va- 


‘me, a few simple changes. 


When 
soft enough to run a fork into, he borrowed from his com- 
rades—he was a soldier—salt, pepper, onions, turnips, car- 
rots, small herbs, a piece of bacon from the mess chest, a 
cabbage and a young chicken borrowed from a neighboring 


out of a brook and put it in his camp kettle to boil. 


farmer when he was not looking. ‘‘It is all in knowing how 
to cook, ‘‘ said he when complimented for his skill. 


One does not have to go to extremes, however, in the 
matter of furnishing good eating. Bacon and eggs are delic- 
ious occasionally, but set on the table at every meal,.or once 
every day for breakfast, they soon become tiresome and nau- 
seating. In countries where the people cook their few arti- 
cles of food always in the same way, they are afflicted with 
all sorts of diseases, and many scientists argue that an unva- 
rying round of the same kind of food always cooked just so, 
tends to paresis and degeneracy. We know that quail on 
toast is a savory dish, particularly with a cold bottle added, 
yet a man cannot live on a diet of quail and toast. Not so 
very long ago, a famous epicure, particularly fond of his bird 
and cold bottle, wagered that he could live on them, and he 
undertook to diet on them exclusively for thirty days. At 
the end of ten days his stomach rebelled and rejected the 
delicacy. 

Among the islanders, there was a great deal of sickness 
and discontent. They lived upon raw fruits, kid flesh and 
yams, always prepared the same way. There had not been 
any change in the method of cooking for hundreds of years. 


Her Majesty, at the suggestion of her Consort, who is an 


American gentleman, and a bon vivant, inaugurated through 
The natives approved, as they 
always do everything that is good to eat, and the consequence 
was soon apparent in the most surprising benefit. 

It is possible for everyone to penetrate the mysteries of © 
the kitchen, but it requires some practice and a certain 
knowledge of chemistry. Oil and water do not mix, and cer- 
tain articles of food do not go well together. The young 
lady at a resturant ordered a goodly portion of sauerkraut 
and followed it with a large dish of ice cream. This was an 
actual fact and is used as an illustration. Anybody who 
wishes may try the experiment, but I do not care to myself, 
for I can imagine the consequences. Everybody will laugh 
at such a combination, for they can see with their eyes that 
there is something incompatible about the mixture, but 
when it comes to delicacy of taste, it requires knowledge and 
study to avoid a jumble of inconsistencies. Nobody knows 
why, but corned beef and cabbage always go together, andso 
do fish and cucumbers. To substitute one for the other 
would not be appreciated. Somesay: ‘‘What difference does 
it make, since everything is mixed up in the stomach any- 
how?’ That is where the mistake is made. As I said before, 
oil and water do not mix, but no one can make a salad 
without making them mix. The work must be done outside 
the stomach so as to leave that organ to do the work of 
digestion only. It is by making the stomach do work that 
does not belong to it, that pills and patent medicines are 
necessary. As” philosophers say: ‘‘A sound mind can only 
exist ina sound body,’’ and it is the food we eat which makes 
our bodies sound or the reverse, and affects our minds. There 
is no necessity for suffering from dyspepsia or nervoustuess, 
when it is so easy to feel well and good natured by proper 
eating. An eminent divine once said that it was impossible 
to pray properly with cold feet, and another equally eminent 
divine contended that’ piety and good eating went hand in 
hand together, giving as-illustrations numerous friends who 
were miserable and despairing pessimists because they did 
not know how to eat. 

The possessor of a good stomach possesses a good heart, 
and the more the reader studies this matter and follows the 
subsequent chapters, the more he will discover that the most 
of our troubles arise from the absence of good eating. It is 
not intended to let this:matter rest on general statements, hut 
to follow it up with convincing arguments and practical 
illustrations. 

The next article will be the first chapter: ‘“Tests of qual- 
ities in edibles,” their nutritive elements, their preservation, 
what to eat and what to avoid, and reasons therefor. A nor- 
mal stomach will be taken as the standard, not one that has 
been wrecked by misuse, 

(to be continued.) 


MARVILLE, 


a new French beauty of the 
Paris studios. 


Mile. Marville recently took a 
prize for her arms and shoulders 
in a contest arranged by the 
artists of the Latin Quartier. 


SILAS THORNAPPLE’S OPINIONS 


On EouaL RicHts WitH Women. 


HE determined movement uv women to git onto the 

ground floor uv whatever enjoyments an’ occupations 
the men hev monopolized sence the beginning’, hez been on- 
usually active durin’ the past season, an’ promises to find a 
fresh impetus in congress an’ various legislatoors, owin’ to 
the refusal of Australia, Oregon, an’ other benighted regions 
to bestow upon. the feminine part uv creation, the blessin’s 
uv suffrage ; an’ also owin’ to the fac’ thet Colorado is agi- 
tatin’ the question uv takin’ the right uv suffrage away from 
the fair sex, arter the dearly-bought struggle to acquire it. 
Tt hez nigh ‘ruined the women, som says. 


When Priscilly an’ me wuz married, nigh onto forty year 
now gone, women’s rights wuz jest beginnin’ to be talked uv 
with bated breath. At thet time the question wuz supposed 
to consarn the right to wear a sartin’ garment, the name uv 
which wuz generally regarded ez onmentionable on public 
occasions, 


Ez time went on, it wuz diskivered thet the wearin’ ap- 
parel alluded to, wuz ez nothin’ compared with other rights 
uv which women hed been deprived by the tyrant man, an’ 
in the struggle to git them back, women hez not only got all 
the rights she wuz entitled to hev from the creation down to 
the present time, but hez succeeded in gittin’ away from men 
all the rights they wuz created to enjoy without bein’ 
molested. 

My wife Priscill y, hevin’ read the newspapers durin’ all 
the years sence we've been together, I persoom she knows all 
about the question, but she hain’t never ‘peared to want any 
rights, leastways, she hain’t never asked fur’em. Ef she hed 
done so, I reckon I would hev give ’em to her, hed I been 
told what they wuz. When she wanted anythin’ she ailus 
managed to git it, an’ if it wuz onconvenient to git it when 
she wanted it, she would wait patiently until it wuz conven- 
ient, an’ then she got it. ’Tain’t so much the rights the 
women ought to hev ez is a-troublin’ me, but what I’ve been 
vacillatin’ about is: What are the rights uv men? Hev the 
men any rights wuth mentionin’ thet the women ha’n’t de- 
prived ’em uv? Which is meanin’ to say: Hev the men equal 
rights with the women? 


I ha’n’t got no objections to the women hevin’ all the 
rights ez belongs to ’em, but when it comes to their reachin’ 
out an’ takin’ the rights ez the men ought to hev, I say, ‘‘hold 
on, hands off,”’ or words to that effec’. 


I hev larned by experience with my wife, Priscilly, thet 
when a woman wants a thing, or thinks she ought to hev it, 
thet it is a durn sight better to let her hev it to once. If you 
don’t, she'll pester ye ontil she does git it, an’ p’r’aps while 
waitin’, run across a whole heap uv other things she thinks 
she ought to hev. Thet’s the way I’ve allus done with 
Priscilly, an’ mebbe thet’s the reason she thinks she’s hevin’ 
things her own way. ’Tain’t any use fur a man to suggest 
toa woman what she ought to hev, fur she knows her own 
mind well enough to be able to git along without any outside 
advice. 


When one side or t’other gits all there is to be got, the 
remainin’ side don’t hev no show to git anything; thar ain’t 
nothin’ left. This is true uv anything, but when it comes to 
men an’ women, neither one side or t’other don’t git no show. 
Both uv ’em is a-standin’ in each other’s way. It is a stand- 
off. Thet’s what the New York feller called it when he bet 
on ’Lias Doolittle’s roan bay. ‘‘What the tarnation did ye go 
an’ beat yourself thet way fur, when you was on the winnin’ 
hoss?”’ says I.‘‘Wal,” says he, ‘“‘I wuzn’t acquainted with thet 
roan, an’ hedged on the bay. - I a’n’t out anything, it’s a 
stand-off.” | 


Thet’s what this here whole pesky business uy women’s 
rights hez got to be. It’s a stand-off, an’ neither tie men or 
the women can’t do nothin’. I’ve hearn woman raise ructions 
at the men fur not marryin’ any more ez they once did. But 
how can they? They ha’n’t got no prospec’s, nary a show, on 
account uv thar bein’ a stand-off. The women air a-doin’ 
what the men ought to do, an’ the latter can’t do what the 
women once did, an’ thet’s why I say they ha’n’t got no show, 
an’ thet’s likewise why I say thet the woman hevin’ got their 


rights, hev got the rights uv the men also, an’ hev cut them- 
selves off from ever gittin’ back whar they wuz. 

When Priscilly an’ me wuz a-courtin’, we once read in a 
book uv poems ’bout the man bein’ a oak tree an’ the woman 
the clingin’ ivy vine. We thought it wuz beautiful, an’ I 
said I would be the oak tree, an’ Priscilly said slie would be 
the ivy vine. Then I would stand up an’ swell out my bosom 
an’ say: Priscilly, now s’pose me to be the oak tree, an’ you 
the ivy vine. Here stands the tree waitin’ fur the vine to 
cling onto it. Then Priscilly would git up an’ pretend she 
wuz the ivy an’ hang onto me. Bein’ ez she wuz kinder 
weighty in them days, the oak hed some difficulty in holdin’ 
up the ivy, but I never let her drop once, an’ I’ve been a- 
holdin’ uv her up ever sence, which is ez much ez to say, thet 
she is still a-clingin’ to me, a fac’ she don’t deny. 


Accordin’ to my notion the Lord made men an’ women ez 
they are, an’ fur a useful purpose, but when it comes to trad- 
in’ uv each other off, or a-mixin’ uv ’em up, so ez you can’t 
tell which from t’other or t’other from which, ef t’ain’t flyin’ 
in the face uv Providence, it comes mighty nigh sp’ilin’ the 
whole batch. ‘This continual tamperin’ with the things uv 
nature hez got mankind in the condition uv a man who hez 
been run through a thrashin’ machine, an’ hed to be patched 
up considerable before bein’ able to git aroun’. 


I read the other day ina newspaper, alludin’ to a woman 
who hez a world wide reputation—fur what, I don’t exactly 
onderstan’, onless it wuz because she diskivered America, or 
the rings uv Saturn, or hez been talkin’ with Mars—thet, “dn 
all her rather difficult an’ onusual public career, she hez found 
in her husband a most able counselor an’ helper.’’ So fur ez 
I am any jedge, I should say thet the husband uv thet woman 
hed diskivered her to be a stand-off, an’ he hez been run 
through a thrashin’ machine ontil he ain’t uv any use except 
eZ an art connaysoor. 


Referrin’ ag’in to the poem about the man bein’ the oak 
tree an’ the woman the ivy vine a-clingin’ onto him.. When 
I think uv the vicey versay uf it, thet is, uv the oak tree 
a-clingin’ onto the tender vine, which seems to be the pres- 
ent situation, [am reminded uv a funny pictur’ I once seen. 
A little dog wuz in the habit uv friskin’ about his master 
an’ jumpin’ onto his lap, whar he wuz carressed an’ petted. 
A donkey belongin’ to the same man thought it would be 
nice togit a leetle pettin’ uv the same kind. But when he 
come into the house an’ begun friskin’ around ez the little 
dog wuz in the habit uv doin’, an’ also tried to jump onto 
his master’s lap, he got sich a onusual lammin’ thet he never 
tried it ag’in. 

It is curus thet when a man hez any rights, he ain’t 
allus insistin’ on the maintainin’ uv ’em. Pervided a man 
can git his rights when he wants em, he don’t keer who hez 
‘em. It is like money in a bank; when the man ez puts it 
thar knows he can git it he ain’t anxious to draw it out. 
But when he don’t want it, or thinks he will hev difficulty 
in gittin’ it, thar is allus a run on the bank. In the case uv 
his rights, it is usually a fight uv some kind or other, which 
gen’rally ends in a compromise an’ a dividin’ up uv respec- 
tive rights. 


[t don’t seem to do any good fur women to be allus 
achin’ to git the man to give up somethin’ or ’nother. The 
men gen’rally wants what they’ve got jest like the women 
do. Ef the men should git up societies an’ conventions an’ 
pass resolutions *gainst the women, an’ app’int committees 
to go aroun’ among the women a-beggin’ an’ a-prayin’ uv 
"em to give up things, or stop a-doin’ uv ’em, the women 
would treat ’em withscorn. But the men is expected under 
identical circumstances to smile an’ look pleasant. 


Most young men ez part their hair in the middle, chew 
gum, use perfumery, guzzle soda water, an’ indulge in other 
feminine traits, do so jest to please the women. When they 
git away from ’em they do ez other men do an’ sometimes, 
wuss; onless they git into the habit uv bein’ women, in 
which case they can t do anything else. 


Thar ain’t any man on earth thet’ is better’n any other 
man, except one partic’lar man to one partic’lar woman. 


What, then, is the use uv every other woman meddlin’ with 
his business. 


In the case of a woman, nobody can look crosseyed at 
her rights without trouble arisin’. They are like the trail 
on her sassiety dress. She drags it all over the floor fur 
everybody to step on, an’ when they do, she looks daggers 
at em, an’ considers herself abused. The same is the case 
with an [rishman’s coat tail. 

In some uv the United States the women can vote jest 
the same ez the men. Bless their hearts, ef 1 hed my way 
they should all vote. T’hey could do it with more sense 
than a great many uv the men. ’T'ain’t the votin’ I’m 
settin’ myself ’gainst, it’s the makin’ uv a stand-off by cre- 
atin’ an equality which pervents both uv the sexes from 
hevin’ any rights uv any kind, or uv availin’ themselves uv 
the rights they hev respectively. It is the stand-off which 
I objec’ to. Thar’s too many things which the women will 
not do, an’ which the men can’t do, an’ it is these neglected 
things which are fermentin’ an’ causin’ trouble. 

It hez been well said: The new woman wants all the 
rights the men hez without givin’ up any uv her own. 

One reason why a woman does not swear is because she 
gits what she wants. When she don’t git it one way she 
gits it another. 

Women is onconsistent mortals. They sarch under the 
bed every night fur a man an’ then go to sleep with their 
chamber door unlocked. 

Thar’s one thing which should be the main object of 
womens’ rights sassieties: T'hey should ondo the dreadful 
work ez they did in the garden of Eden. The woman who 
starts the movement to thet effec’ will receive the nomina- 
tion fur the President uv the United States. 

It is onpossible to believe thet women is truly emanci- 
pated from the thralls uv the tyrant man ontil she quits 
hevin’ him arrested fur failure to pervide. 


Some men go so fur ez to hev everything in their wives’ 
name, even their religion. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE 
FIG. LEAF. 


A STUDY IN DRESS. 


By Mpuue. JOSEPHINE ANGELIQUE CICOT, 
Parisian ‘‘ Modiste.’’ 


OU have ask me: What I shall wear? and I say: What 

is your taille, that is, your shape, your complexion, the 
color of your eyes, your hair, your height, what you measure 
around your—around your everywhere, and how much you 
weigh? All of these I must know, and when I know them, 
I must ask you to come and let me hang the material upon 
you, or, as the modistes say, ‘‘drape your figure’, to see which 
will make the best effect. Then you must return many more 
times to have what one calls ‘‘a fit”. 

It takes much time and study, but, que voulez vous? I 
suppose you want to dress according to the mode, the style, 
the fashion, non? Suppose you do not care, that makes no 
difference to the true modiste, for she insist that you look 
comme il faut, it it be possible to do so. You must wear the 
style she select for you. Non, you can not pick out your 
own material, for you do not know what shall suit all your, 
what you call—your—eh bien, the things which I have men- 
tion in the beginning. 

You engage an artist to paint your portrait. Well, ma 
chere, the artist he paint your picture, is it not? He would 
be very angry if you tell him how to paint it, for he know 
better than you. It is the same with the modiste. You say 
to her that you want a dress, and she look you all over, ask 
you how much money you wish to spend, and she make you 
a dress, voila tout. It you wish to make one dress for your- 
self, ah, that is another matter. It is because one wishes to 
makes her own dress, or tell the modiste how it must be made, 
that we have so many strange and curious kinds of people, 
which wear such ‘bizarre—that is what I call, “‘crazy” cos- 
tumes, that presents nothing ‘‘chic’” but which fait tellement 
mal aux yeux to the Messieurs, that they go away: by them- 
selves and have one good time at the club, or by the hunt 
and fish. 

It make me blush when I say it, but it is too true fonthat 
any one can deny it, that all the costumes which men and 


women wear, all the modes, the styles and the fashions of 
dress, come from that diable of a feuille de figuier, or what 
one calls, ‘‘fig leaf”, which the first Monsieur and Mademoi- 
sclle was wear in the Jardin des Plantes—non; non, it is not 
that which I would say, but the Garden of Eden, that is it. 
Monsieur the Serpent come one day and say to the young 
lady, Mdlle. Eve: 

‘*You have forgot one great thing to make you the per- 
fection of what is here in this garden.” 

‘How, you say?” replied the young woman. ‘‘Some- 
thing has been forgot?) You must tell me it and I shall pro- 
cure it, for [ must have what I have not got, n’est ce pas?” 

‘‘Certainement,” say the Diable, for it was he, himself in 
the horrible shape of a Serpent, but the poor girl not know 
that. ‘‘Butit is to laugh. Do you not see that you have 
not a presentable costume for to go into society with? You 
have only to look in your miroir, and you shall see what you 
shall see,”’ 

But the poor child have no miroir, no cheval glass, and 
so she could not look to see what was the matter with her 
costume. Then the-Diable, he say: ) 

‘‘Look into the water of the lake over there, and your 
eyes shall be made open.” 

So the girl look into the water and she was very much 
shamed to see that she did not have any costume, non, not 
even what you call ‘‘jarretiere?” oh, I remember me, a garter. 
Then she wring her hands and say to the Diable: 

“Oh, cher Monsieur, what Ido? The magasins and the 
modistes have not begun to do business. What shall I do? 
What shall Ido? And she was look for a good place in the 
high grass for to hide herself. But Monsieur the Diable, was 
feel sorry for the poor child, and he felt very much ashamed 
with her himself. So he pull off a fig leaf and hand it to her 
and tell her: 

‘Take this ma pauvre Mademoiselle, and make yourself 
a jupon and wear it until the modistes and the magasins be- 
gin to open for business, and then you shall procure some- 
thing better, something that will render you less bizarre in 
the company of the respectable society.” 

So you see that everything was come out of the fig leaf, 
which was very a propos under the circumstances, n’est ce 
pas? By and by they commence putting some passemen- 
terie, some trimmings on the fig leaf and it is of these trim- 
mings on the fig leaf that I shall speak in my next esquisse, 
which shall have for subject ‘‘Les Styles Bizarres”, or what 
one would call in English: ‘‘Cross-eyed Styles”. : 


ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 


By Tuomas B. McA. GRorTe. 


How an Ancient becomes Modernized—Tires of too 
much Circe.and seeks other beauties to conquer—Waz melts 
in his ears, but he captures a Siren—Breaking a vow 
and still preserving the odor of Sanctity. 


LYSSES, as everybody knows, was the king of Ithaca, 

a very long time ago, a good while before any of our 
American historical novels were even thought of. He grew 
lonesome at home, and left between two days, roaming about 
the seas, gold mines and oil fields for ten years without being 
able to return to his beloved wife and constantly growing 
family. Like his Majesty of Belgium, he was inclined to be 
desperately gay, and he knew a good thing when he saw it; 
moreover, he didn’t wait for joy to come to him, he went 
after it with his nose on its trail like a trained bloodhound. 

He had been engaged in his mellifluous enterprises for so 
long a period of time, that he acquired the habit and could 
not break away. For which reason, and to punish him, the 
gods became angry and ordered the Fates to oppose him 
whenever he wanted to go home, which, in truth, was quite 
seldom. Ulysses often wondered why it was, that with his 
prow turned in the direction of his intended destination, he 
never reached it, but was driven away from it somewhere 
else, by some mysterious influence, 

He had the latchkey of his caravansary ; areceipt for the 
rent on a ninety-nine years lease; knew the nuinber of the 
street where his dear ones waited for him, and he could see in 
his mind’s eye, and recognize the corners and lamp posts that 
led up to his palace, but every time he came within reach of 
his front door, it eluded his grasp like some spectral illusion 
or nirage, and in pursuing it, he was led by invisible forces 
into the Tyrian Tenderloin districts, and wrecked upon some . 
beautiful island occupied by various and sundry goddesses in 
clinging garments, as a summer resort. 


He wearied sometimes of the universal sameness of’ the 
fashionable merry-go-round, and wearying, fled from the se- 
ductive blandishinents of the celestial creatures, who seemed 
to have no other business, occupation, or aim on earth, than 
to manufacture pink teas and other entertainments for celeb- 
rated warriors, golf heroes and sons of multi-millionaires, 

In his various flights, or to speak correctly, his ‘‘escapes”, 
from his enervating pursuers, he was haunted by the fear of 
arrest for failure to provide, a warrant for which, he knew 
from supernatural sources, had been procured from a country 
justice of the peace, and was in the hands of a constable who 
was earning a fair income in the shape of fees and traveling 
expenses while trying to serve it. Owing to this fear, he felt 
_it incumbent upon him to make efforts to reach home, so that 
when haled up before the majesty of the law, he might say in 
extenuation of his sentence to jail: ‘‘I have dared do all that 
man may do to get here, but somehow and by some hypnotic 
influence I couldn’t reach it.” 

At last, when almost ready to go through bankruptcy to 
get rid of his misfortunes, he came across the lovely and sen- 
sible Circe, who braced him up, and so far gained his confi- 
dence that he was willing to promise her anything, though he 
confessed that his exchequer was running low. The lady told 
him all about his misfortunes, which he knew before, but 
never realized so much as when repeated by beautiful, sym- 
pathetic lips. She showed him the proper route to take to 
reach home, and directed him what to do in order to avoid 
the mishaps which stood in the way of his getting there. 

‘‘There is only one obstacle in the way of your arriving 
safely home,” said she to him one evening as they sat by the 
seashore watching the new moon draw the water back and forth. 

“Only one obstacle!” exclaimed the hero disdainfully. 
‘‘What is one obstacle more or less to a.man like me? Pish! 
impart it to me, fair goddess, and you will perceive your 
adorer walk all over it.” 

‘‘Nay, my friend,” answered Circe laying her hand upon 
her companion’s arm to restrain him from committing some 
desperate deed, ’’this is no common obstacle. On your voy- 
age you will meet the Siren sisters—” 

‘‘What! a lot of women?” exclaimed Ulysses laughing 
boisterously, ‘‘You don’t call them obstacles? Why, they are 
the easiest—” : 

‘‘How dare you, sir?” demanded the indignant goddess 
sticking up for the well known stability of her sex. ‘‘But, 
never mind, I must bear the insult, I suppose, for I have a 
duty to perform and must do it even though I am subjected 
to martyrdom. Listen: unless you obey my strict com- 
mands, you will never reach the bosom of your family.”’ 

‘‘Well, well,’’ said the general, looking down into her 
beautiful eyes swimming in azure light, the sight of which 
might have persuaded him to renounce his home and family 
forever, had he not been so wellacquainted with her, ‘‘Have 
it your own way; anything to get away from here. I am 
dead weary of this fashionable resort.’’ And the favorite of 
the gods actually yawned in his companion’s face, drawing 
tears to her eyes at this proof of her waning attractions. 

“The Sirens will call you to come to them; they will 
sing you the choicest rag time; make googoo eyes and lay 
out a cake walk, but if you land upon their shores you will 
be lost forever.”’ : 

‘‘And shall I never be found out?’’ queried Ulysses, a 
sudden gleam of delight illuminating his seamed and. battle- 
scarred visage. . 

‘‘Never, that is not until you are discovered,” responded 
the goddess. ‘‘But that is not the question. You must go 
home, for having been everywhere else there is no other place 
for you to go. You can*t begin all over again, you know, a 
nan at your age is supposed to lose his grasp.’’ And the 
goddess gleefully giggled at thisreturnsally. ‘Come, now,’’ 
continued Circe gently as she noticed the veteran’s face as- 
cume a sour tinge, ‘‘promise me upon your honor that you 
will not permit the Sirens to seduce you ashore.”’ 

“‘T promise you upon my honor, moreover I swear by all 
the gods that all the Sirens combined shall never turn mea 
hair,’’ said Ulysses solemnly placing his hand before his 
mouth to conceal a yawn at being required to again repeat 
this promise chestnut. 

‘‘Very good,’’ said the gentle Circe. ‘‘Now I will fill 
your ears with wax so that you will be unable to hear the 
Sirens. It is just as well to be on the safe side, because you 
are a man, and secondly, because you have made a promise 
to a woman.”’ : i 

So said, so done, and the kingly navigator embarked on 
his perilous voyage. He heaved a sigh of relief asthe water 
gradually widened the space between him and the young 


. estate on ship board. 


lady, for he felt that he was free from her at last, inasmuch 
as she could not swim, even if she should change her mind 
and order him to return to her apron string, moreover, he 
was curious and anxious to encounter the novel dangers of: 
fered by the Sirens. He wanted to tempt those dangers re- 
gardless of consequences. 

The wind and tide soon wafted him to the tenement dis- 
trict inhabited by the beautiful Siren sisters. .He heard 
them distinctly, for in a moment of abstraction, he had re- 
moved the wax from his ears with a marlinspike. They 
waved their sunny tresses at him and held out their arms 
imploringly and caressingly. They also improvised a con- 
cert for his benefit. ? 

‘Come, oh, beloved of the gods; most mighty warrior, 
destroyer of the Trojans. Come and possess these shores 
with us. We are all yours. 

The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here you may be free.”’ 

‘No, “protested Ulysses,’’ I would like to, but I must 
not: Iam on my way home, as you perceive, and have been 
particularly requested not to playin your yard. This I have 
promised, and you see, I am bound in honor not to do as you 
wish, much to my regret. Honor can not be attained with 
ease, furthermore: 

‘To spend the time luxuriously, 
Becomes not men of worth.” 

‘‘Fudge!’’ quoth the most beautiful one of the Siren 
sisters, the youngest. ‘‘You are deceived, Ulysses, by that 
unreal thing called ’honor,’ which is begotten only to molest 
our peace of mind, and to beguile us into giving up the best 
time of our life. Besides, you may live on honor all your 
life, and in your declining years be accused of some trifling 
peccadillo. Better make hay while the sun Shines. The 
reform business may be lucrative but it is joyléss.’’ 

To her Ulysses: ‘*You mean well, oh, delicious nymph, 
but I must not give in. I must attend to my regular busi- 
ness of wanderer. I have made a solemn vow not to go to 
you.’ 
Oh, joy! ‘‘shouted the fair nymph danging with glee.”’ 
Why did you not say so in the beginning and save much pre- 
cious time? : 

Since you’ll not come to me, 
Therefore I’ll go to thee, 
And take my fortune there.” 

”’*T’o that I have no objection, ‘‘ said Ulysses,’’ but bring 
only personal property, there’s no great demand for real 
I guess I can find_roem for you in the 
after cabin. My vow only applies to my going to you and 
you save my odor of sanctity by coming aboard. 


HE TALKED TOO MUCH. 


By Gro. J. SourTHwIck. 


I. 
SCENE, at the club. Dacks and Waggers sipping cocktails 
and chatting volubly while gazing out of the plate-glass win- 
dow, watching the afternoon promenaders on the avenue. 


Dacks (with ecstatic enthusiasm) — Matrimony? Why, my 
dear fellow, it’s the making of a man. Yes, sir; any man who 
says marriage is a failure is an insult to clvilization and— 
and— must answer for it to me— a 

WaaeERs—There, there! Don’t lose your head. Of course 
you talk that way, being a bridegroom in the throes of a 
delicious honeymoon. But wait a year— 

Dacks (hotly) — Waggers, you're a scoundrelly cynic, and 
you know it. But Tl tell you what to do. You come up 
and dine with me tomorrow night at our little canary bird’s 
nest, and I’llshow you something that you have never seen— 
an absolutely happy pair in the prettiest little Eden on earth. 
Say, will you come? 

WaGcGERS (hesitatingly)—Well, yes; but I’m afraid you 
might persuade me to follow suit, and I don’t want to do 
that, you know. 

Dacks—Don’t? Why, it would be making the happiest man 
on earth—next to your humble servant, of course. Only— 
here’s a tip— if you are going to take such a leap in the dark, 
take my advice and don’t marry a New York girl. She is apt 
to know too much—you know, about bachelor life, our little 
ante-nuptial escapades, etc. No, do as I did, and go back to 
your old Ohio town and take the belle of the provincial flock. 
She’ll never discover what a good-for-nothing old rascal you 
are, and all the better. She'll simply adore you out of the 


depths of her delightful ignorance. Do you suppose I would 
marry a girl who knows anything about the pace we bache- 
lors go it here in New York? Well, I guess not. I havea 
wife as innocent and lily-like as an Easter bud. Do vou sup- 
pose I will let her become enlightened in the terrific razzle- 
dazzle of New York clubdom? Never! 


(The dinner at the Dacks’ apartments. .A swperb table, 
loaded with every tempting variety. presided over by a Ma- 
donna-like type of the provincial bride—rosy, brown-eyed 
and sweet asa peach. Dacks in his glory.) 

THE Host ( filling Wagger’s glass with fine old Burgundy)— 
Drink up, old chap, do! You are doing only half justice to 
the occasion. : 

WAGGERS (with cheeks flushed with wine) — Ah! ain’t I, 
though. Bless me! I never ave so much in my life. . There, 
there, not another drop. Ha, ha! that wine is the nectar of 
the Titans. Here’s to the daintiest, prettiest little ‘‘canary 
bird’s nest’’ in New York, and the strongest evidence I ever 
had presented to me that marriage is a success.. May it con- 
. tinue to flourish! (Drains his glass.) 

Dacks (in glory)—Thanks! a thousand thanks! Mabel, 
dear, your blushes make you prettier than ever. I say, 
Bridget, bring on the champagne with the next course. Wag- 
gers, if we don’t convert you to the Benedict brotherhood 
before this evening is over, I’ll eat crow. Ha, ha! Eh, Mabel, 
dear? 

THe Hostess (dropping her eyes shyly)—I can only hope 
that Mr. Waggers will be as happy as we are. 

WAGGERS (with gusto)—Well said, Mrs. Dacks. Here’s to 
you! (Drinks his champagne and grows talky-talky.) No, I be- 
lieve I am a doomed old wretch of a bachelor. You see, Mrs. 
Dacks, I fear that I could never be persuaded to give up the 
jolly metropolitan procession. Thanks, here’s to you! 
(Drains his glass.) Beautiful champagne that! Never tasted 
better, save once. ‘That was last summer on old Rappid’s 
yacht, when you and I, Dacks, and a jolly party drank three 
cases of it while becalmed from noon of one day till daybreak 
of another, off the Jersey coast. You remember, don’t you, 
old chap? 

Dacks (nervouslyX—Do I? Well, now! 
grits his teeth at Waggers, all in vain.) 

WaaccErRs—Ah! that was a great time. Becalmed, you see, 
twenty miles from land. Your hubby and myself, three 
other chaps—ten altogether— 

“Mrs. DAckS (suspictously)—But—er—the other five? 

WAGGERS—Why, girls, of course—beauties, every one, and 
and such singing and dancing—bless me! 

Mrs. Dacks (tnexpressibly staggered )— What! Girls, did you 
say, Mr. Waggers? | 

W aaGErRsS—Ha, ha, ha! Cert. Finest in the land. Wow! 

DAcKs (turning green under his wife's look of horror, yet try- 
ing to appear merry) — Ha, ha! Waggers, you’re a -born 

genius, You should be in literature or politics, your lies are 
so romantic and beautiful. 

W AGGERS (woosily)—Shay, what kind of a shong and dansh 

y givin’ us, old chappy? You weren’t so loaded that night 
‘that you don’t (dic) remember Bella and Josie and Clarice, 
who were bounced from the Highkeek Opera Company be- 
cause they didn’t get back to New York in time to take their 
part that night— 

Mrs. Dacxs (freezingly )—And these—er—creatures, I sup- 
pose, were actresses! 

WaacaeErs (maudlin )—Thash it, ’xactly. Wow! Shay, 
didn’t we just wake the dead that night, ol’ fel’, eh? (Gets 
another kick under the table.) B’ zove! I'd never do for a 
married mati.’"I’m too lively. N’ Yorksh too lively.. Every- 
shing’sh too lively. S’anks. Fill my glass, old chappy. 

Dacks (écily)—Sorry, old man; but the last bottle is gone. 
(I’d like to fill the brute full of holes!) Come; let’s wander 
down to the club and have a cup of Felix’s Turkish coffee. 
(Rises ). | 

Mrs. Dacks (entreatingly)—But, my dearest, we have plenty 
of coffee here— | 

Dacks (nervously)—But not Turkish, darling. 

Mrs. Dacks—But Mr. Waggers hasn’t finished his dinner! 

DacKks—Oh, yes, he has. You see, I know him better than 
you do. (Confound him, if he ever gets out of here, he’ll 
never get back!) Come,old boy. Let’s go on down to the club. 

WaaaeErs (waking somewhat)— Bully! Glad to shee your 

the:sameg old rasheal. You ain’t going to desert your old 
friendsh, even if youare married, are you? Thash right? We'll 
_go down to the club and have a quiet game for the resh 0’ 
the night on a five dollar limit, eh? (Dacks helps him on with 
his coat.) Good night, Mrs, Dacks.. Enjoyed myself ’mensely. 
Thanksh, awfully. 


(Scowls, winks and 


Dacks (mad all through) —Ha, ha! Whata droll old fellow 
youare! (Drags him down the hallway to the elevator, thence te 
the street in unspeakable silence.) Let’s see what had I better 
do with him—pitch him in front of a cable car, or take him 
down to the dock and throw him overboard? (He finally hails 
a passing cab and bundles Waggers into tt.) Got any money, 
Waggers? | | 

WaGcERs—Nope; nary a blooming (ic) shamoleon! | 

Dacks—Good! (Closes cab door) Say, Cabby, drive this 
boozy idiot to the Deadswell Club. And, say, (tn whispers) 
if he hasn’t the cab fare, hustle him to the police station and 
lock him up! (Cabby winks and drives off.) 

III. 

SCENE: the ‘Canary Birds’ Nest’, three minutes later 
Much confusion, the darling little honeymoon bride tn cop: 
ious tears. 

THE BripE— 

? oat 
THE Groom— ——! 
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EVOLUTION «(OF THE 
CAVE DWELLERS. 


BY 
Pror. Pacer BARON RENFORD. 


HE dwellers in luxurious modern palaces, as well as the 

inhabitants of the tenement districts, possess little in- 
formation about the habitations occupied by primitive man, 
and the slow process by which he finally reached the com- 
forts of modern conveniences, 

In early times, the role of landlord was played by dame 
nature, who, however, never pestered her tenants with 
monthly rent bills, or bothered them with iron clad leases 
which have got to be so strong, that a tenant is expected to 
pay rent without enjoying the premises. Hollow trees, 
caves and caverns were open to the first comer and free to 
the first one that took possession of any one of them. The 
right of prior occupancy was in those days considered sacred. 
Traces of this ancient right will be noticed to this day, in 
the mining districts and in what is known as ‘‘squatter sov- 
ereignty’’. Indeed, our modern laws expressly sanction 
what is called ‘‘a prescriptive’’ title, one where a man has 
been in the undisputed occupation adversely of a certain 
tract of land, for a specified number of years. In such case 
the land belongs to him absolutely, even against the real 
owner. The idea is that if aman owns anything, he must 
lay claim to it, if he does not, then any other man may take 
it and keep it. 

The philosopher, Blaise Pascal, says: ‘This is my place 
in the sun, this is my dog: Behold the beginning of the occu- 
pation of the whole earth.” Men began to live in hollow 
trees and caves for protection against the elements of nature 
and wild beasts. ‘That was the only use primitive man had 
for any habitation, but as men grew more numerous, and the 
choicest hollow trees and caves were all occupied, the others 
without a shelter began fighting with those who had appro- 
priated everything. Indiscriminate fighting after the man- 
ner of a Donnybrook fair, not being productive of permanent 
success, organized warfare resulted, and this led to the erec- 
tion of strong habitations to keep out roving bands of ma- 
rauders whose only rule was that of brute force. 

There exist all over the world, traces of primitive dwell- 
ings and fortresses, notably, the cliff dwellings in Southern 
Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona; the Indian fortifications 
in North America; the tree dwellers still existing in Africa. 
and the Lake Dwellers that ages ago built their dwellings 
over the bosom of the waters of some lake in Switzerland. 
Then came the establishment of communities, where thou- 
sands were gathered in one enclosure, surrounded by a tim- 
ber stockade or stone wall. The recently discovered stone 
wall across that portion of the State of Michigan known as 
the ‘‘thumb’’; ancient monuments capable of being provis- 
ioned and large enough to contain a multitude of people 
with their flocks and herds, are familiar examples. 

Living alone, man was a hermit, like our own hunters 
and trappers, and his wants were few. His occupation was 
limited to his own wants, hunger being paramount, dwell- 
ing places of no consideration or consequence. But when 
communities where established, human wants multipled. 
Those occupations which supplied man with necessaries were 
monopolized by a few specialists, and the others with time 
on their hands, were forced to devise other occupations and 
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~ amusements, which carried in their train more wants to sup 
_ ply growing desires. Family pride was fostered, and caste 
entering into their daily lives, social differences were created, 
which demanded some distinctive badge of superiority. The 
law of brute force being abolished, the most distinctive mark 
of blue blood was exhibited in magnificence of habitation. 

Hence came architecture, which has advanced from a cave 
dwelling to a modern house provided with an infinite variety 
of conveniences, which could not be dispensed with, and 
which every landlord must supply or leave his premises va- 
cant. The descendants of ‘the ancient cave dwellers have 
lost all traces of their ancestry, and are at the apex of a me- 
chanical epoch that is liable to send man back again to 
primitive methods for relief. In other words, man has swung 
over the point of the highest civilization back towards the ex- 
treme of the cave dweller. Everything has been appropriated 
by the few, and men are crowding upon one another’s heels. 
The fight for a re-distribution does not seem far away. It is 
thus that the human pendulum swings back and forth, and 
history repeats itself. 3 


JOHNNY SANDERSON. 


- INCIDENTS IN HIS CAREER. 


A Boy always does What he lays Himself out to do— 
Whalin’ don’t never scare the old Harry out of a Boy, 
it Keeps Him in till the Boy Busts—Cigaroots are 
Deadly things—Give Me a good Plug of Navy 
Tobakker an’ You can have All the Cig- 
aroots in the World—Tobakker is a 
Cure for Mosquitoes and Worms— 
How I found out—Lessons which 
Everybody can profit by. 

9 AINT so much what a boy does that worries them as 

is near an’ dear to him, but what he is liable to do. 
Like the females of the gentler sex, a boy never knows what 


he is goin’ to do until he has done it, an’ then it is too late for | 


anything excep’ a whalin’. 

Ever since I can remember, an’ that’s as far back as when 
I had the gol darned measles which kep’ me in the house for 
three months so’s I wouldn’t get blind or deaf, which it might 
have been better for me if I had, I have always wanted to do 
things. I didn’t care what the things was that I wanted to 
do, I just wanted to do’em, an’ I gen’rally did’em. Ma used 
to whale me when I didn’t toe the mark, but Pa said it was 
better to let the old Harry work out of a boy in his own way, 
for if he was kep’ in he was liable to bust the boy at some fu- 
ture period of his mortal career; that’s what Pa said. But 
Ma wouldn’t hear to it. She said the only way to drive the 
old Nick out of me was to cut him out through the skin. 
_ But, golly, it wan’t a bit of use, for Ma kep’ on whalin’ 
me till the devil was scared to come out, quensekontly he 
stayed in, where he is yet a-worryin’ my Sunday school 
teacher an’ causin’ her many a sleepless night as she tells me. 

There is one thing in my early education which I learned 
as thoroughfully as the alphabet, an’ that is the smokin’ and 
chewin’ of tobakker. Ma an’ my teacher says it is a awful 
an’ wicked habit, an’ they are both of ’em usin’ prayer an’ 
birch twigs to break me of it. But I worked too hard to learn 
to giveit up. IfIhad been President of the United States 


getting fifty thousand dollars per year and perquisites, I 


couldn’t have worked any harder to get into the habit, an’ 
now I am ast to throw all that work away without bein’ of- 
fered anything in return. Jim Gregg told me long ago never 
to throw away one chew of tobacco before I knew where I 
was goin’ to get another, an’ I ain’t goin’ to nohow. Jim 


was a railroad engineer an’ he used to say that tobakker an’ - 


swearin’ offen pulled him through a good many tight places 
when the immortal souls of his passengers was in danger of 
bein’ lost on account of a broken rail or a cow on the track. 
No, I am goin’ to stan’ by Jim Gregg. 

I have to laugh when I think of how I learned to chew 
an’ smoke. Swearin’ comes natural, tobakker has to be 
learned to be liked. I had to learn or go away by myself an’ 
be a hermit, or else be called ‘‘sissy”, a thing no boy who 
doesn’t wear long hair an’ knickies will stan’ for a minit. Be- 
sides that, if I didn’t try to smoke an’ chew the other fellers 
would make a Dutch pile on top of you, which was worse 
than any lickin’ Ma could give me, so I took the lickin’ an’ 
stuck to the tobakker. Pa told Ma to lemme alone an’ I 


would get so darned sick I’d be glad to quit usin’ it. 
~ Pa had a habit of smokin’ every night just before goin’ 
to bed. He would load his ole clay pipe with plug tobakker 
an’ light it with a hot coal he took out of the stove with the 
tongs. Then he would lay back in his rockin’ chair and puff 
away while rockin’ back and forth, the perfec’ picture of a 
contented millionaire. When he got through, he would 
knock the bowl on the stove thinkin’ to empty it, which he 
never did, an’ go to bed, where his easy conscience sent him 
to sleep as soon as his head touched the piller. When I could 
hear him snore, I always knew my turn had come, so I would 
sneak out of my little bed where dear Ma had tucked me in, 
an’ get Pa’s pipe, light it with a coal same as he did, an’. set 
rockin’ back an’ forth in the rockin’ chair an’ smokin’ away 
just likea man. [used to feel as proud as our young rooster. 
Did it make me sick? I can’t say I got actually sick, 
but there was times when I felt as if I could hear the buzz 
of angels’ wings waitin’ to escort me to the other shore. 
No, I wan’t sick, I was too near dead sometimes to feel sick. 
But bein’ as it didn’t kill me, I kep’ on till it got to be a 
pleasure an’ a delight tome. I must have been five years 
old at that time, but I felt like a growd up man when I 
could smoke without feelin’ as if I was crossin’ the ocean 
durin’ a big storm. 
After that I took to learnin’ how to chew plug tobakker. 
I got my supply out of Pa’s pocket when he was sleepin’ 
peacefully, little dreamin’ that the spoiler’s hand was nigh. 
He used to wonder what made his plug melt away like a 
chunk of slush ice in a July sun, but he would sooner have 
suspected Ma as me, so I went on to my ‘‘destruction’’ as 
the teacher calls it. You can bet it was hard to learn to 
chew, but Jim Gregg told me that muskeeters would never 
touch a man whose skin was full of tobakker, an’ I kep’ on 
till they wouldn’t come within arodofme. Onceina while 


I swallered a quid when Ma was watching me so close I 


couldn’t spit. Old docter Tildon told me he offen wondered 
why he did’nt have to dose me with vermifuge like some of 
the other boys, an’ when [ told him about swallerin’ the 
quids of tobakker, he laffed an’ said it was no wonder that 
worms an’ other things didn’t have no show to hold donation 
parties in my insides. 

But I can raise my right hand as high as Haman an’ say: 
‘hope to die,’ if I ever smoked a cigaroot. Ma made me 
promise never to touch the vile things, which I did tear- 
fully, after some little argufying. on the subjec’, an’ that 
promise I havealways kep’ assacred. I jined a aunty-cigaroot 
society got up by ole mother Jackson an’ Mary Jane Riker, 
to.save the boys from bein’ idiots, an’ I soon become the 
leader in quensekonce of the bitter sentiments I gave utter- 
ance to about the wickedness of usin’ cigaroots. Several of 
my compositions on the evils of the cigaroot habit, was 
printed in the newspapers and sent all over the country in a 
little pamphlet, many of which I have been told reached as 
fur as the heathen nations. I received a nice medal for my 
work against the deadly element which I have reason to be- 
lieve is made of snipes or common excelsior. No, not any 
cigaroots for me. Give me a plug of strong Navy tobakker, 
an’ [ do not care a darn who has the cigaroots. 

It was a long time before dear Ma could get used to 
seein’ me smokin’ in the evenin’s with Pa, but she give in 
at last an’ turned her attention to curin’ me of other things, 
her success at which I will tell some other time. 


Did right if he Telephoned. 


If President Loubet failed to give his wife notice that he 
was going to bring those 22,000 friends home to dinner he 
is a mean old thing.—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


The Real Thing. 
‘Why, I had an idea that she thought you were the only 
pebble on the beach.’’ 
‘‘Maybe that was the reason she threw me.’’—Brooklyn 
Life. } 


Well Enough. 

‘TDidn’t I tell you to let well enough alone?’’ said the doc- 
tor to the convalescent who had disobeyed and was suffering 
a relapse. 

‘‘Yes, doctor,’’ whined the patient, ‘but I wasn’t well. 
enough.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


No Doubt. 
‘‘What do you think of the no breakfast fad ?’’ 
“T think it’s a splendid thing for people who don’t get up 
until luncheon time.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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HOW JOHN PAUL JONES DID 


AN OLD FASHIONED NAVAL FIGHT, 


By Ensten Cuarues H. REEp. 


7 


Modern Man o’ War. 


HE modern floating fortresses that keep the foe at arm’s 

length, so to speak, while thundering upon his steel 
sides, ponderous blows with solid shot, and wrenching and 
tearing his upper works with shells, as sudden in their de- 
structive force as the lightning stroke, are as far removed 
from the ancient naval warfare as the old crossbow is from 
the modern rapid fire gun. 


Now, it is a question of superior markmanship, and in ~ 


the trained eye, the mathematical calculation that can center 


the shifting target though miles distant, lies the victory. 


Then, it was muscular force and heroic daring. 


Brave men though and stout of heart, those who sail our 
modern ‘‘iron pots”, for they know that not a timber will be 
left for -heir salvation if wrecked. Destructive machines, 
indeed: destruction their motive and their fate. 


But our modern sea fights are comparatively boudoir 
conflicts, with an apology whizzed with every shot and 
screamed with every shell; a duel, in which, honor satisfied 
before annihilation ensues, diplomacy salves the mutual 
wounds. 


_ John Paul Jones would have been like a caged tiger, on 
board one of our floating forts. The tough muscles of his 
sinewy arms would have ached for a personal encounter. He 
did no flirting with the British in that great naval engage- 
ment, about one hundred and twenty-three years ago, He 
stood in no conning tower, he was his own conning tower, 
and the signal he gave his men was not the pressure of an 
electric button. He drew his sword, and with a ringing 
shout led where his men followed. They would have fol- 
lowed him through the portals of Hades, had he led the way, 
indeed, he took them close to the gates of death and brought 
them back again, this slim, pale, tireless man of iron nerves 
and steel muscles, with the energy of a dynamo. 


It was late one afternoon, when the Bon Homme Richard 
sighted the Serapis, a heavier ship with much greater weight 
of metal in her guns. This was of no consequence to John 
Paul, if he even thought of the disparity of strength, for he 
had made up his mind to get the Serapis, and he would have 
captured her, had she been twice her actual weight and cali- 
bre. His superiority was that of mind over matter. He flew 


at his enemy like a bulldog, with a human energy equal to a 
modern thirteen-inch shot; but the enemy was also brave 
and flew to meet him. 


Dark night fell over the combatants like a pall, compell- 
ing a cessation of hostilities. Neither drew very far away, 
they kept close enough to hear each other’s growls, but they 
waited for light to come so that they might renew their 
bloody conflict. It was Briton against Yankee. Equally 
matched in bravery, the two intrepid commanders feared 
nothing but each other’s escape; both were animated with 
the hope of victory. 

Light came at last in the sudden gush of the rising moon’s 
radiance across the rippling waters, and simultaneous with 
its first ray, came a reciprocal broadside—a mutual rattling 
discharge of musketry from deck and shroud, with a demon- 
iac chorus of cheers for a background. They drew together, 
nearer and nearer, until the bowsprit of the Serapis lay over 
the poop of the Bon Homme Richard. ‘The rising wind forc- 
ing the stern of the former on the bow of the latter until their 
yards and rigging became entangled and the muzzles of their 
cannon touched. 

Thus the two ships lay with one common, level deck, 
separated only by their flimsy bulwarks. So closely were 
they locked in each other’s embrace, that as the night wind 
breathed upon their canvas, they moved as though both were 
sprung upon one single keel. Nota moment had been wasted 
by either side. Heavy broadsides belched continuously, and 
masses of iron were interhurled, until both ships were riddled 
into sieves. The rattling fire of musketry from the rigging, 
carried death and destruction to unprotected crews. The 
decks ran with blood, and the time had come for immediate 
action, for mutual extermination hung upon moments. The 
Bon Homme Richard was in a dangerous condition. Of this 
John Paul was well aware, for the water was pouring in 
through her riddled hull. Without pausing a moment in 
his fight, he lashed his ship to the still floating Serapis and 
made her a float for his own sinking ship. Pearson detailed 
his bravest men to cut loose the fastenings, but every man 
perished in the attempt. Fora moment, John Paul paused, 
while deadly broadsides were pouring into each ship from 
guns that lay muzzle to muzzle, listening to Rob Macgubb. 


‘“‘There’s two ways, d’ye see, to win out of this evil 
plight,’’ said Macgubb. ‘‘We maun either board and make 
pike, pistol and carbine do for us what his cannon are doing 
for Pearson, or we maun get hold of that goose, the Ven- 
geance, throw oursels on board and renew the fight. ‘There’s 
a third way, but I never advise sinking while ther's hope to 
swoom; it’s only to fight this wounded ship to her last gasp, 
and gae doon with our hats in our hands. I hae been below, 
Paul, lad, and I guess, as Lieutenant Lucas says, the sea 
will gie us a gude half-hour to make up our mind It’s 
coming bubbling and belling in through the ship’s side, 
soughing awa like the Troughs of Tongland. I can hear 
the damned hissing of it here. What say ye, Paul, lad? A 

bloody jacket’s better than a wet one—it’s all one to Rob 
Macgubb.” | 

With a sudden resolution, John Paul drew his cutlass, 
and giving a loud rallying cry, rushed on board the Serapis 
at the head of fifty picked men, who made good their foot- 
ing in spite of showers of shot, and overcame all opposition 
from pike, cutlass and sword. Onward he wedged through 
the struggling mass, towards the English flag, and after 
thrusting his sword through the hearts of three mariners 
who defended it, waved his bloody weapon shouting: ‘‘Down 
with it! Down with it!’’ He would have gained the en- 
sign, had not Pearson, reinforced. by Lord Dalveen and 
young Halliday; rushed upon his rear compelling him to 
turn. Man after man went down in the furious onslaught 
that forced John Paul back upon the deck of his own ship, 
where he trained a doubled shotted deck-gun upon the spars 
of the Serapis. His aim was true, and the tall masts were 
splintering, when Pearson, with nearly his entire crew, re- 
turned John Paul’s visit, and rushing upon the deck of the 
Bon Homme Richard, hewed a bloody road to the flag. 
Swaying to and fro, slipping over bloody slime and stumb- 
ling over.the dead and dying, the contending crews fought 
with the energy of despair,on Paul’s part heightened by the 
shouts of victory from Pearson’s mene A sudden cheer from 
British throats caused Paul to turn a second, which had 
proved fatal to the hero’s career from a thrust of. Pearson’s 
sword, had not a hand grenade accidently thrown from the 
rigging, struck down the Englishman’s weapon and scat- 
tered death among his followers. In the melee, the Amer- 
ican flag was shot away, but Paul with a roar, and goaded 
into frenzy threw himself upon the British, and with Mac- 
gubb and the survivors of his crew, drove the English back 
to their own ship, a wounded sailor, in the meantime, hav- 
ing rescued the stars and stripes and hoisted them anew. 
A lucky shot struck the mainmast of the Serapis, which, 
tottering for a moment like a gigantic reed, snapped sud 
denly in two, and the lofty ruin with all of its rigging and 
tackle fell prone upon the deck of the Serapis, burying the 
British beneath its confused mass. At the same moment, 


Paul again poured his men among the bewildered and floun- 
dering British, and with his own hand seized the colors of 
England, lowered them, receiving at the same time Pear- 
son’s sword in token of surrender. 


LE SRICHE POLISSON: 


THE RICH SCALAWAG, : 
Criticism of a New French Play. 


By HILuANDALE. 


HAVE been favored with a perusal of the manuscript of 

a new French serio-comic play, which appears to me to be 
the long expected arrived at last. Everybody has been so long 
oppressed with the dull, dead petrifactions of big noses, 
heavy villains, water wheels, horse play and so on, that the 
edge of the amusement appetite has become blunted beyond 
a peradventure of selection, so one pays his money and goes 
it blind, not even deeming it worth the trouble to toss up a 
copper to determine at which worst show he will spend his 
evening. 

M. Jean Marie Marplot, a well known avocat, possessing 
an intimate acquaintance with the buttered and unbuttered 
sides of human nature, has ventured into the dramatic field 
of playwriting, and has written a play, which in the opinion 
of competent French and American critics, will. overslough 
Dumas, Sardou, the contested authorship of Cyrano de 
Bergerac and all the others. In fact, he is regarded as the 
dramatic composite of Moliere, Richepin and Shakespeare. 

The mere reading of the scenarioand manuscript of his 
just completed drama entitled ‘‘Le Riche Polisson,’’ creates 
an enthnsiastic desire to witness the same properly staged. 


The only fault that can possibly be discovered in it, is the 
title of the play, which might properly have been ‘‘Le Bon 
Vivant Lourdeau.’’ But let that pass. Iam sorry that the 
most solemn promise prevents me from giving anything but 
a few random selections, not sufticient to disclose the full plot, 
but enough to whet the appetite for more. It isa great det- 
riment to the real patrons of dramatic and literary art, that so 
many writers are lying perdu, waiting for some genius to cre- 
ate something novel, and then claim it as their own, by a sys- 
tem of piratical enterprise for which there is no adequate 
punishment. But that is the way things are, hence genius is 
compelled to be secretive. 

The unities of Le Riche Polisson, or The Rich Scalawag, 
are absolutely perfect, the straying side issues and by-play 
being so symmetrical and so closely intertwined and inti- 
mately interwoven with the main idea, or conception, that the 
mind grasps the situation and is led on and on, without vio- 
lent, radical changes, until the end, or climax is reached as a 
startling surprise, before the audience is quite prepared for it. 
But it is satisfactory and satisfying, nevertheless. One feels 
that M. Marplot has filled a yawning gap in dramatic litera- 
ture. <A few selections will serve to render my meaning clear. 

Charette, the elder sister, is preparing her younger sister; 
Clairette, to receive the addresses of Monsieur Alois, a young 
proprietaire of the neighborhood, a man of means and social 
standing, with admission into the Legion d’Honneur in pros- 
pective. The young girl, extremely innocent, as are all young 
French girls, can not be brought to understand what her duty 
is in the matter, and the elder, fearful of introducing some- 
thing vague, or mal apropos in the simple heart of her be- 
loved sister, is compelled to use the utmost delicacy of lan- 
guage, for she well knows from the family history, that once 
over the border line into doubles entendres, Clairette would 
follow the family traditions to their uttermost limits. 

Charette has invited Monsieur Alois to form une partie a 
trois, and is preparing Clairette, who does not comprehend 
the necessity of embellishing herself with those little feminine 
charms, so necessary in these days to captivate, or even im- 
press la jeunesse blasee. 

CHARETTE—Pourquoi pleures-tu tant, ma soeur? Tu vas ga- 
ter tes beaux yeux, et alors, ce Monsieur—eh bien, tu sais— 

CLAIRETTE—Comment, ce Monsieur! Ow’est ce que cela lui 
importe si je me gate les yéux ou non? 

CHARETTE—Mais, tu dois savoir, Clairette, que les jeunes gens 
n’aiment point les filles qui pleurent. L’amour, est toujours 
quelque chose de joyeuse et riante, et non pas morne et 
pleurante. 

CLAIRETTE—C’est cela que tu me dis souvent, méme trop 
souvent et je n’y entends rien. Je ne comprends pas ce que 
veut dire ‘l’amour’. 

CHARETTE— N’as tu jamais senti quelque chose quand un 
Monsieur t’a serré Ja main, et t’a regardée dans les yeux avec 
les siens pleins de feu et de passion? N’as tu pas trouvé ton 
coeur vif, tressaillant, chaud, quand it t’a touchée? Enfln, n’as 
tu jamais— 

CLAIRETTE—Ha! Ha! Ha! Pour le sar je sens quelque chose. 
Je sens que ces gens ]a sont bien bétes. Voila tout ce que je sens. 

It will be observed that Clairette will require careful 
management before she can comprehend the great mystery of 
life, but during the play her sister lands her on solid ground. 
The fortunate thing about it is that Alois does not make the 
young girl the victim of misplaced confidence, _ Personally 
he is too much wrapped up in his animal failings. He is a 
bon vivant, not only a gourmand, but a gourmet. Here is a 
sample of his propensity in those directions. 

He enters flourishing a napkin over his head—having just 
left the table—and sings the glories of the piece de resistance 
about to be served, which the reader will understand to be a 
young roast pig: 

Je t’aime parceq’ tu me plais, 
P’tit cochon de lait. 

Ta queue se tord tout bon, 
Comme un vrai tire-bouchon; 

Tout bon, cochon, 

Comme tire-bouchon. 

Tes yeux comme un Chinois, 
M’regardent d’un air marquois; Ha! Ha! mon p’tit, 
Et quand tu grognes, amiable, Tu seras cuit. 

‘It is impossible to give a fair idea of this up-to-date 
serio-comic, indeed, I am not at liberty to do so, however 
much I might have the ability. It is certainly unique, and 
although authored by a Frenchman, and one from Le Pays 
Midi at that, it is not ‘‘Frenchy.’’ It depicts human nature 


Je ris comme tous les diables. 
Je ris, amiable, 
Comme tous les diables. 
Ton pére était coucou, 
Ta mére amait la boue, 
Mais cela n’empéche, mon p’tit 
Que tu n’ soit bientét cuit; 


from a new and original point of view, which is a correct 


one, and not the usually strained grotesque, called human 
nature. I understand it is to be staged in Paris this com- 
ing season, and after a successful trial, it will be brought te 
this country, by an entirely new syndicate. 
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DOROTHY TENNANT. 


A pretty actress with pretty hair. 
Photos by Schloss, New York, 
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ONE WORD FROM YOU. 


Words and Music by 


(. M. Williams. 
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Copyright, MCMI, by Will Rossiter. 


Send for “BOWERY BUCK” the greatest two-step ever written. 
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One Word from you. 3. 


. Every Band and Orchestra in America plays ‘‘BOWERY BUCK”. 
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Copyright, MCMI, by Will Rossiter. 
One Word from you. 3. 


The most popular two-step in years ‘““-BOWERY BUCK” don’t miss it. 


REWARD 


$25.00 CASH To any person naming 


another monthly mag- 


azine that contains the popular Copyright SONGS 
and MUSIC and the same combination of entertain- 


ment as does The Will Rossiter Monthly Magazine “SONGS AND STORIES.” 


Songs and Stories. 
No. 5 CONTAINS 


Complete Sheet Music of 


“My Pretty Little Lady Love,”’ by W. R. Williams. 

“She’s Good Enough for Me,” by W. R. Williams. 

“Imperial March,” by Otto Bonnell. 

“The Man Who Leads the Cake Walk,’’ by Chris Lane. 
Also the following Songs: 

The Home of the Girl I Love—(The Origina)). 

She Was aS byy, *Till She Met You, 

Like a Bird With a Broken babes 

You Don’t Stop the World from Going Round. 

There’s No One Like Your First Love, After All, 

He Never Came Back. Hello. Ma Baby. 

Nora Bell. Pretty Kitty Clover. 

*Tis Best for Us to Part. My Blackbird. 

Besides all the above No. 5 contains several pages of 
Stage Talk with lots of beautiful life-like pictures of well- 
known actresses printed on fine paper and in colors and 
brought out in sucha way as to show off the beauty of face and 
figure even better than a photograph, which is, we think, say- 
ing a great deal. In this “Stage Talk” department we give you 
all the latest news and scandal and gossip about all the stage 
people, and for those who enjoy keeping up with the times 
there is no better way than to have “Songs and Stories.” 

There are always at least 10 short stories in each number, 
by well known authors and always two or three by the Ropes 
and successful author,Geo.J.Southwick, whose stories and dia- 
lect poems and recitations are known from Maine to California. 

so interesting reading on “Things Worth Knowing,” 
“Among the Songsters,’’ *“‘Hot Shots’’ for everybody, on “Eti- 
quette,”’ etc., in fact, dozens of little things that are just what 
you wanted to know. 


REMEM BE The Sheet Music in each number would cost 

you $2.00 if bought separately at a music 
store, yet we give you all this and lots more every month for 
10 cents a number or $1.00 a year. If: you doubt our claims 
mone the reward. We’d just as soon pay you $25.00 as anyone 
else. 


Songs and Stories 


No. 6 CONTAINS 


Complete Sheet Music of 


“Bring Your Money Home,” by Harry S. Miller. 


“She’s Somebody’s Sweetheart,”’ or ‘‘Somebody’s Sweet- 
heart in the Days of Yore,’’ by W. R. Williams. 


“Novelty Dance,” by C. H. Kerr. 


“There's No One Like your First Love After All, by W. 
R. Williams. 


Besides all the above No. 6 contains several pages of Stage 
Talk with lots of the most beautiful life-like pictures of well 
known actresses printed on fine paper, and in colors, and 
brought out in such a way as to show off the beauty of face and 
figure even better than a photograph, which is, we think, say- 
ing agreat deal. In this “Stage Talk’? department. we give 
you all the latest news and scandal and gossip about all the 
stage people, and for those who enjoy keeping up with the 
times there is no better way than to have “Songs and Stories.” 

There are always at least 10 short stories in each number 
by well known authors, and aiways two or three by the popular 
and successful author, Geo. J. Southwick, whose stories and 
year poems and recitations are known from Maine to Cali- 

ornia. 

Also interesting reading on “Things Worth Knowing” 
*“‘Among the Songsters,” *‘Hot Shots” for everybody, on ‘“‘Eti- 
quette”’ etc.,in fact dozens of little things that are just what 


you wanted to know. 

REMEM RE The Sheet Music in each number would cost 
you $2.00 if bought separately at a music 

store, yet we give you all this and lots more every month for 

10 cents a number or $1.00 a year. If you doubt our claims 


read the reward. We'd just as soon pay you $25.00 as anyone |. 


else. 


Songs and Stories 


No. 7 CONTAINS 
Complete Sheet Music of 


“Sweetheart of Mine,” by Dave Augustine. 


“Don’t be so Anxious to Run Down a Woman,” by W. R. 
Williams and Gussie L. Davis. 


“I Don’t Care if I Never Wake Up,”’ by Paul J. Knox. 
“The Tuxedo,” (Two-Step) by Chas. B. Brown. 


Besides all the above No. 7 contains several pages of Stage 
Talk with lots of beautiful life-like pictures of well-known 
actresses printed on fine paperand in colors, and brought out 
in such a way as to show off the beauty of face and figure even 
better than a photograph, which is, we think, saying a great 
deal. In this “Stage Talk” department we give you all the lat- 
est news and scandal and gossip about all the stage people, and 
for those who enjoy keeping up with the times there is no bet- 
ter way than to have “Songs and Stories.” 


There are always at least 10 short stories in each number, 
by well known authors, and always two or three by the popular 
and successful author Geo. J. Southwick, whose stories and 
aot poems and recitations are known from Maine to Cali- 

ornia, 


Also interesting reading on “Things Worth Knowing,”’ 
“Among the Songsters,”’ “Hot Shots” for everybody, on “Eti- 
quette”’ etc.. in fact dozens of little things that are just what 


you wanted to know. 

REM FMBE The Sheet Music in each number would cost 
you $2.00 if bought separately at a music 

store, yet we give you all this and lots more every month for 

10 cents a number or $1.00 a year. If you doubt our claims 

nee the reward. We’d just as soon pay you $25.00 as anyone 

else. | 


Songs and Stories 
No. 8 CONTAINS | 


Complete Sheet Music of 


“I Loved Her First,’’ by Gussie L. Davis. 
“My Oriental Queen,” by Paul J. Knox. 


*“‘My Lou,” or ‘“‘I Love You as in Days Gone By,"’ by Dave 
Augustine. 


“La Danseuse,”’ by S. Hershfield. 
*‘Dora Dooley,” by W. R. Williams. 


Besides all the above No. 8 contains several pages of Stage 
Talk, with lots of beautiful life-like pictures of well-known 
actresses printed on fine paper and in colors, and brought out 
in such a way as to show off the beauty of face arid figure even 
better than a photograph, which is, we think, saying a great 
deal. In this ‘Stage Talk’ department we ath you al! the lat- 
est news and scandal and gossip about all the stage people, 
and for those who enjoy keeping up withthe times there is no 
better way than to have “‘Songs and Stories.’ 


There are always at least 10 short stories in each number 
by well known authors, and always two or three by the popular 
and successful author Geo. J. Southwick, whose stories and 
_— poems and recitations are known from Maine to Cali- 

ornia. 


Also interesting reading on ‘‘Things Worth Knowing,” 
‘Among the Songsters” ‘Hot Shots’’ for everybody, on “‘Eti- 
quette” etc., in fact dozens of little things that are just what 


you wanted to know. 

REMEMBER The Sheet Musicin each number would cost you 
- $2.00 if bought separately at a music store, yet 

we give you all this and lots more every month for 10 centsa 

number, or $1.00 a year. If you doubt our claims read the 

reward. We'd just as soon pay you $25.00 as anyone else. 


PROVE ont ett NA 
Say in your letter it’s “SONGS AND STORIES” No. 1, 2,3, or what ever number you want. 


WHEN ORDERING Address all mail to 
SONCS AND STORIES, 56 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


PHOTO BUTTON 


COPIED FROM 
1Oc. SR ER FG 
These arethehighest gradebrooch 
back Photo Button that can be 
made, and we spare no pains to 
have them absolutely perfect in 
every way. We make this low 
price simply to introduce our 
goods in your vicinity, as our 
retail price is positively never less 
than 25c.Send for terms to agents. 
CROWN MFG. CO., Box 1197, Boston, Mass. 


When answering ads please mention ‘‘Songs and Stories.” 


The Automatic-Combination 


REEL 


You 
govern 


The Little 


mus By 
y) an e 
Fing er pe of the 
Does it. anche 
sciously 
Free-Running and Suto- 
and Automatic ee 
Interchangeable. yeaa 
ny 
Send for Catalogue, Slack 
Department V. Line 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, WN. Y. 
When answeringzads please mention ‘‘Songs and Stories.” 
3 BEAUTIFUL PICTURES in colors—lots of complete 
sheet music—lots of good stories in **Songs and Sto- 
wles” No. 12. 10 cents. See first cover for fullcontents. 


When answering ads please mention ‘‘Songs and Stories.” 


STACE STRUCK 


Girls and Boys should read Maude Caswell’s 
true article, 


*¢ Qne-Night Stands as I Found Them’”’ 


In ‘* SONGS AND STORIES,” ‘No, 18, 
Price only 10 cents—at your newsdealers. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE PRIME LEADER? 


Originator of New Ideas, the Most Copied uf 
all Magazines? 

The S. 8. Stewart Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Journal is the 
only paper of its kind published in full music size and which 
gives the most new music. Fact, 

It describes new music from musical standpoints. 

It leads as an exponent of music trade problems in its 
special sphere. 

It runs special departments for the Ladies and Juveniles 
of the B., M. and G. world. . 

Itis 19 years old, a household favorite, 
entire world, and is published every month 

CHARLES MORRIS 
42 North Sist St., Phila., Pa. 

Subscription price. $1.00 per year. Sample copies, 10 cents. 

Clubbing rates had with all leading monthlies. 


When answering ads please mention “Songs and Stories.’® 


DO YOU WANT 

For — vacation, and are willing to 
work forit? All bright young women 
should send for our NEW PLAN at once. 


Subscription Editor, ‘*Songe and Stories,’ 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 


que round the 
i 


When answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIES.”’ 


QUEEN VICTORIA 


The most beautiful ‘‘home” picture (full page) of Queen 
Victoria. Also a “Work of Art” of Marguerita Sylva in 
color, 6 new pictures of Sothern as ‘‘Hamlet,’’ 20 others, 
lots of catchy stories and three pieces of sheet music, in- 
cluding ‘‘Hearts are Trumps” march, in *‘Songs and Stories”’ 
No. 15. Price, 10 cents. 


When answering ads please mention ‘Songs and Stories.” 


“Sta e Favorites,” 


ouw’re a Lover rod Art, beautiful 
© women, such as are a rare 
treat to the naked eye, e 
' Sendfor **STAGE FAVORITES, ” 
in this book only the most fascinating 
are shown, those who by nature are en- 
dowed withlove-inspiring charms. Girls 
with sparkling eyes, naughty smiles and 


lentrancing forms. Some in tights and 
some without. This work 2 


WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


4 Sent securely wrapped to any address, 
On receipt of Price, 25 Cents. 
(Stamps accepted.) 
Address C, E. TURCK & CO., 

124 Waluut Ave,, Austin Station, CHICAGO, ILL, 


AMONG THE /OKERS. 


Hobson’s Complaint. 


Oh, fickle public, friends of mine 
Of not so very long ago, 
a have you passed me down the line ? 
hy keep bouquets you once did throw ? 
Just bear in mind I’m on deck vet, 
Lest you forget, lest you forget. 


When wild war waged about your ears, 
Who bottled up Cervera’s fleet ? 
Who listened to your frantic cheers ? 
Who kissed your maidens young and sweet? 
*T was I, and I am on deck yet, 
So don’t forget. No, don’t forget. 


Far sent, they’ve got me exiled here 
To tinker busted battleships— 
Me, the great hero, who last year 
Could give the whole department tips; 
Me, who was once the nation’s pet, 
You now forget, you now forget. 


For politicians turned me down, 
In spiteful envy of my fame; 
The papers mocked my fair renown 
And gibed at my euphonious name. 
But Ill get even with them yet, 
Don’t you forget. Don’t you forget. 
—Portland Oregonian. 


A Gentle Hint. 


Slopay—I don’t seem to get any better, doctor. 

Dr. Kraft—You worry too much, that’s what's 
the matter. 

Slopay—Oh, I don’t think I do. 

Dr. Kraft—Ah! but I think youdo. Now there.s 
that last year’s bill of mine. Don’t you think 
you'd feel better if you had that off your mind? 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Pay Well for It. 


“The true statesman,”’ said the optimist, ‘should 
value honor above all things.”’ : 

‘“‘That’s so,’’ replied the politician, ‘‘and that 
may account for the fact that some of our Sena- 
tors are willing to pay for the honor.’’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


A Facial Blemish. 


Whether Dewey has a wart on his nose is to be 
made a subject of a lawsuit by a Chicago firm, who 
found a wart ina portrait of him on an advertis- 
ing card they ordered. Thus closely are heroes 
watched.—Buffalo Express. 


The Verdict. 


‘‘Havea cigar, Judge?” said the young lawyer 
‘* By the way, did you ever try this brand?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the Judge, ‘“‘and. I regret to say, 
I found it guilty!’’—Chicago News. 


Would Swell Him Up. 


Customer (to Mr. Isaacstein) —‘‘This coat is 
about three siZes too big.”’ 

Mr. [saacstein (impressively)—‘‘Mine frient, dat 
coat makes you so proud you will grow into it.”’ 
—Harlem Life. 


In April. 


Now joyous comes the weather man and lets a 
a warm day loose 

To make us doff our flannels; then, without the 
‘least excuse, 

He turns on us a cold day—though its date is long 
past gone— 

To give himself diversion as we rush those flan- 
nels on,—Chicago News. 


Placing the Blame. 


‘Isabel, I told you particularly not to tell 
Blanche that secret, and you went right off and 
told her.’’ 

‘Well, it’s all your own fault, Eleanor; you put 
it into my head by telling me not to tell her.’’— 
Chicago News. 


Builders, 


In spring, with twigs and string and zest, 
The bird constructs her dainty nest; 
So Madge, with flowers and frippery that 
The sight bewilders, weaves her hat. 


—Chicago News. 


Don’t Misunverstand. 


‘ No, Clara, when you say the minister spoke 
before a full house, we don’t mean that each mem- 
ber of the congregation possesses a gigantic jag of 
joy; neither do we mean that the parson holds 
three tens and a pair of aces—not in Kansas.”’ 

—Delphos, (Kan.) Republican. 


|PICTURES.... 


Night Scenes 
of City Life 


(Something Good) 


Sent in plain wrapper, post- 
paid, on receipt of 25c (in 
postage or coin). 


THE ROYAL PUBLISHERS, 
90 LaSalle St., Dept.R, Chicage 


When answering ads please mention “Songs and Stories.” 


LADIES vou 
70. 8e DEAUIl 


TO BE 


‘Loveliness of the face and 


form can be obtained and retained 
by usin ROF. BIRD’S 
REAM OF ALMONDS 


which for yeats has been endorsed b Dh, 
noted women whose super e 
beauty faicinates the opposite sex and isthe marvel and 
envy of the less fortunate women who, if they will, can secure 
this priceléss boon for only the asking. We positively 
guarantee of, Bird’s Cream of Almonds to 
permanently ture pimples, freckles, moth, sal- 
owness, roughness, wrinkles, tan biack- 
heads, redness, flabbiness, and all irritations 
and imperfections of the skin, face, neck, bust. 
arms and hands, We send you gladly a trial treatment 
package With full directions and testimonials on receipt of 
one dime or30 I-cent stamps. Our remedy is per- 
fectly harmless, safe and sure. You will be sur- 
prised at benefit to be derived. Many ladies in coeering a 
second time write: “I would not be withoutit for the world.” 
Write name and address plainly, and address in confidence: 
F. R. BIRD CO., Dept. 123, 64 Federal Street, Boston, 


When answering ads please mention ‘‘Songs and Stories.” 


~~ 


( AROTECE IH 

vou FHM os IA 
Let us copyright and protect your Acts, Plays, 
Sketches, cbiy naling tt will PAY you. : Many 
copyrights are worthless. You can not afford to 
take such chances. WE GUARANTEE A VALID 
COPYRIGHT AT SMALL COST. Information, opin- 
ions, and legal advice. Patents and Trade-Marks 
scured. Send description and receive advice FREE 


COLUMBIA COPYRIGHT COMPANY, 


WARDER BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


When answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIES.” 


0 SC OPE WATCH 

CHARM 
Something new from Paris. 
Made of Im. Ivory with ring 
fe@aae toattach to Watch Chain. 
Magnifies 1000 times; objects 
size of a pin head appear 
clear and distinct. Contains pictures of Act- 
resses, Ballet Dancers, Artists, Models, etc. A 
rare treat. Sure to please. Sample 15c; 2 for 
25c; 5 for 50c; all different views; order quick 

Phenix Co. Dpt. E1, 181 Chestnut St. Chicag 


When answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIEs.”” 


LIVING 


A New Series, No. 1, No. 2, ready. No 
reading, all pictures from life of lovely 
girls with lovely forms, printed in our 
usual finished style. Price 10centsa i 
number. lf you order both we include (jay 
our great little booklet, ‘‘How an Actress 
Was Almost Kissed to Death.”’ Address 
WILL ROSSITER, 56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, 

.c. 


) FREE EXAMINATION $3: 78 


7 Before you buy a watch see this great bargain. Send your 
name and express office address and we will send you for 
* free examination before paying a cent this Elegant 
WATCHand CHAIN mer tay C.0.D. $3.75. 
: Double hunting case beautifully engraved, stem 
© wind and siem set, fitted with richly jeweled move- 
\ament and guaranteed. a correct timekeeper, with 
WM long gold plated chain for Ladies or vest chain for 
W Gents, If you considerit equal to any $35.00 Gold 
(Ye Filled Watch warranted 20 years pay the express 
we agent $3.75 anditis yours. Our 20 year guarantee 
sent with each watch. EW EL RY co 
DIAMOND JE 
Dept. E.100,225 Dearborn St.,Chicago, iI, 


When answering ads, please mention ‘‘Songs and Stories.”” 


See 2 


“GO TO SLEEP, YOUR MAMMY'S: 
HERE BESIDE YOU.” 


By E. A. Van Alstyne. 


ist Mandolin. Arr. by Francis Potter. 
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“GO TO SLEEP, YOUR MAMMY’S 
HERE BESIDE YOu.” 


By E. A. Van Alstyne. 


2nd Mandolin. -Arr. by Francis Potter. 
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Copyright, MCM, by Will Rossiter. 


“GO TO SLEEP, YOUR MAMMY’S 
HERE BESIDE YOU.” 


By E. A. Van Alstyne. 


Guitar. _ Arr. - Francis Potter. 
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95 Don’t BUY A WATCH 


before seeing our17 Jeweled movement, pat. 
nt regulator, is quick train, stamped 17 
Powels adjusted, autifully engraved gold 
filled model ease, the “Imperial,” with 
certificate for 25 years. Sent by Express 
with privilege of thorough examination, 
before you payone cent. Absolutely guar- 
anteed by one of the oldest and most ree 
<2 — jewelers in ey Cone If wag eho 
3 value ever given, pay Exp. agt. our 
Price, $5.95 and exp. charges. Jeweled 
? Elgin or Waltham same price if preferred. 
4 FREE, rolled gold, 50 in. lorgnette chain 
for ladies, or vest chain for gents, guaran- 
teed 5 Give both P.O. and exp. office a 
state plainly whether ladies or gent’s size. 
Offer can’t becontinued long. Write today. 
ALLEN & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, Dept. SS 
807 to 821 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILDe 


When answering ads please mention ‘“‘SONGS AND STORIES,”’ 


A new little book, containing 65 
miniatures of professionals, among 
them Richard Mansfield, James K. 
Hackett, Wilton Lackey, Herbert 


Kelcey, David Warfield. Beautifully 
printed in colors. Price 10 ets, 


Creenburg Novelty Co. 
R, 527 Garden City Bldg., CHICAGO 


ART MODELS AND PHOTOS. 


ART MODELS IN MINIATURE, 25 cts. 
BOOK OF FAMOUS ART NUDES, 50 cts. 


Entirely New. Don’t Fail to Get This. Sample 
Photo Free with Each Order. 


G. W. MacMillen Co., 77% E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


When answering ads please mention ‘‘Songs and Stories.’”’ 


“KEYSTONE” 


_ SPOONS 


The “ KEYSTONE” plated spoon, even 
has made an ins 


Send usa trial order and you will want more. If notthe great- 
est bargain you ever saw willrefund your money. Sent pre- 
paid to any address on receipt of price. 5c each, 6 for 25c or 45c 
adozen. C.E. TURCK, Dept. 88, 1541 Fulton St.,Chicago, Ill. 


When answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIES.’’ 


WAN ACTRESS WAS ALMOST The most exciting little book ever 

T .published. 40 miniature portraits 

Kiss p Oo D ATH of vaudeville ap sane: boon, “the 
cluding Blue & Gray, yes, 

complete words and music My Lou, Oriental Queen cnd 46 others, all for 10¢, 
HAROLD & CO., 108 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
When answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIES,” 
L A D s E & who desire a Monthly Regulator that 
cannot fail will please address with 


stamp DR. STEVENS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
When answering ads please mention “Songs AND STORIES.” 
LE 


FREE! 


This Most Exquisite Woven 
Chain Purse, 


in gold or silver plate, with jeweled 
top and long chain, for selling 10 sets 
of gold-plated collar buttons. Quickest 
and easiest-selling article on the 
market. Other premiums for ladies 
or gentlemen, as shown by illustrated 
circular. Sell the buttons for 10c per 
set and return me $1.00, and I willsend 
you by return mail such premium as 

ou may select from prem‘um list. 
Zend for buttons and circulc to 


y L. L. PALMER, 16 Arcade, Providence, B. I. 
When answering ads please mention “Songs and Stories.” 


 @.) ie D BACK NUMBERS of SONGS AND 
Stories from your dealer to-day. 

Y A friend in needisa friend indeed. If you 

oi regulator that never fails address WOMAN’S 


MEDICAL HOME, Buffalo, N. Y. 
When answering ads please mention ‘‘SONGS AND STORIES.” 


Can’t Always Tell. 


Two rural maidens sat one day ' 
And talked in confidential way 

Of that which runs in girlish head— 

The sort of man they thought they’d wed, 
**T do not care for wealth,’’ said Sue, 

“*T want a toiler, honest, true— 

A miner who with muscled might 

Can keep the wolf of want from sight.”’ 


* You foolish girl,” said Kate. ‘‘I’ll reach 
For man who has the gift of speech; 

A minister who'll some day thrill 

The world with his God-given skill 

In framing oratoric lines, 

And stand the peer of all divines, 

And draw a salary so great 

*T will raise us to a high estate.” 


‘Well, such a man might do for you, 
But never would for me,’’ said Sue. 
‘‘For preacher’s wives have got to be 
So pious and so proper, see ? 

A cottage home is all I crave, 

And if my man should be a slave 

Of toil, *twould be my one delight 

To cheer him in his manly light.”’ 


‘Some day,”’ said Kate, ‘‘in carriage fine, 
And in a gown you'll think divine, 

With man in livery, I’ll come 

To see you in your cottage home, 

And then you'll wish, with many a sigh, 
You'd made a choice as good as I, 

But, though you envy me, I’ll not 

Cast slurs upon your humble lot!’’ 


Sue caught a miner, sure enough, 

A muscled man in garbing rough, 

Who, after years of labor, struck 

A lead that brought him wondrous luck, 
And Kate was tied to a sedate 

Young theologic graduate, 

Whom she believed would some day stand 
In greatest pulpit in the land. 


* * * x ° 1 


A gorgeous carriage stands before 

A country preacher’s humble door, 

And two old chummies, Sue and Kate, 

Are kissing good-bye at the gate. 

The gay steeds prance, and off they go, 

And Kate sighs and mutters low: 

‘‘In painting girlish futures—well, 

You can’t sometimes most always tcll!”’ 
—Denver Post. 


Punctuality. 


We look at him with silent awe, 
The man who’s never late; 
His record is without a flaw, 
The man who’s never late; 
He’s always where he said he’d be, 
Right on the dot you always see 
(Proud of his punctualitee) 
The man who’s never late. 


And yet he loses lots of time, 
The man who's never late; 

Although his promptness is sublime, 
The man who’s never late; 

In fact, his life is full of care, 

For when he turns up anywhere 

The man who said he’d meet him there, 
Is usually late. 

—Somerville Journal. 


In the Best of Humor. 


Husband—How much did you spend down town? 
Wife—Thirty-nine dollars and a half. 
Husband—What did you get? 
Wife—Bargains.—Detroit Free Press. 


He Was a Brute. 


Mrs. Green—I hear that Sarah Junson is going to 
get a divorce from her husband. 

Mrs. Brown—Yes. and Idon’t blame her one mite. 
He’s a monster! Would you believe it; he actu- 
ally used her curling tongs for a poker this morn- 
ing !—Boston Transcript. 


Proof Positive. 


Lawyer—On what grounds do you base your 
application for divorce ? 
lient—Insanity. 
Lawyer—But your wife isn’t crazy. 
Client —Oh, no, it’s me. I married her, you 
know.—New York World. 


Slight Error. 


Colonel Bludd—Majah, what do the papuhs mean 
when they speak of claivoyants, mediums and 
esoteric fo’ce? 

Major Mudd—That refuhs to people who produce 
spirits. Kunnel. 

Colonel Bludd—Humph! In the ol’ days a bah- 
tendah was a bahtendah, but sence a s’loon now 
calls itself a caffay, I s’pose bahtendahs want to 
throw on style, toc.—Baltimore American. 


No money In advance asked from readers of 


tio. HAIR’ SWITCHES, 


Finest Quality of Human Hair about One-third 
ordinary prices. 
2 oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, $2.25 
2oz. 22inches, 1.25. | 334 oz. 26 inch., 3.25 
2% oz, 22inch., 1.40 | 40z.28 inches, 4.50 
Remit five cents for postage. 

All switches are short stem. nd sample 
lock of hair cut near the roots. We can match 
_omty any hair. Allorders fille promptly. 

oney refunded if unsatisfactory. Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue of Switches, Wigs, ls, Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send 
switches by mail] on approval to those who 
mention this paper, to be paid for when re- 
ceived, if satisfactory. Otherwise to be re- 
turned to us by mail. In paige ig J write as 

ou run no risk. We all the 
chances. This offer may not be again. 
ROBERTS SPECIALTY CO 
114 Dearborn St, (Boyce Bidg. ), « caéo, 


LADIES, to insure promptness address Dept. 88. 
When answering ads please mention “Sonas AND STORIES.” 


JULIA MARLOWE 


A full-page colored portrait of Miss Marlowe, 12 
other professionals, lots of short stories, complete 
Sheet music: ‘The Informal Two-Step,’ ‘‘ Miss 
Dunn,’’ “Sweethearts in Old Cottage Row,” all in 


“Songs and Stories” No. 13 


10 cents—at dealers. 


TO DEATH” 


New Book. Something Good 
Kodak Illustrations. 


Price 10 cents. 


GREENBURG NOVELTY CO. | 
527 Garden City Bldg. 


| 


CRESS Seo LOS — CHICAGO, iLL. 

When answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIES.” 

———————— SL ssessssssssssspnsee-seestl 
To BOYS AnD CIRLS 
Watches, Pocket Knives, Gold Pens, Books, &c. 
Big assortment. NEW PLAN. Sample and par- 
ticularsalsoFREE, Address **SONGS AND 
STORIES,” 56- 5th Ave., Chicago, IL 

When answering ads please mention ‘“‘SonGS AND STORIES.” 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED PORTRAITS OF ACTRESSES. 

**How I Helped a Suicide, by Mark Twain, Short Stories, 
Complete Sheet Music of 2 new songs and sheet 
music of Tillie Taylor in Songs and Stories No. 16. Priee, 


Beauties, very large (no tights). 10c, Sealed lists for 
stamp, S3sets25c, Star NoveltyCo., Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Colored... 
Art Pictures 


of well-known professionals, several bright short 
stories, about $2.00 worth of music, and other good 
things in ‘‘ SONGS AND STORIES ”’ No. 16. 


10 cents—at your newsdealers. 


WHEN 


KAR EZZA - -MARRIACE 


A bold, brave book teaching ideal marriage 

unborn child. a designed and controlled ene — 

bintihaia tor 4ORGiDO ak of bey | have blessed Dr. 
oc or . thousan 

will bless her for KAREZZA. ee 
ARENA: KAREZZA is worth its weight in gold. 


Sample pages free. ACENTS WANTED, Prepaid, 81.00. 


Stockham Publishing Co,, 56 5th Av., Chicago 


When answering ads please mention “‘Sonas AND STORIES.” 
a 


MIRROR-MEDALLION 


€ present sensation of Paris. 
Depicting in a most startling 
manner a beautiful colored por- 
trait of a girl from life (NOT 
painting), Art in its truest 
meaning. Reproduced by a se- 
cret process on indestructibie 
ivorine. Reverse side is a fine 
mirror just the size for vest 
ket or ladies’ -Fook. 

} rst order filed for lic. Can 
— ut any photo you send on this 

This is %actualsize  Mirror-s Ail he tee Oxtrn. 
returned unharmed. Address . he ee ee 


H. HARULD & C0., 524 Garden City Blk., CHICAGO 


ANSWERING ADS. our friends 
do us a favor if they will always 
say in their letter they saw it 
“SONGS AND STORIES.” 


“A NIGGER IN THE FENCE.” 


(CHARACTERISTIC STOP-BUCK.) 


By Chas. B. Brown. 
Composer of ‘‘A Hot Old Time in Rag Town.” 


Two-step, 


‘*American Girl.” 


Waltz, etc. ete. 
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Copyright, MDcccc, by Will Rossiter. English copyright secured. 


Send for “‘THE AMERICAN GIRL” Waltz, finest waltz in years. 
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A Nigger in the Fence. 4. 


For a perfect ‘‘dancing” waltz, send for ‘“‘THE AMERICAN GIRL” Waltz. 
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A Nigger in the Fence. .4... . 


“THE AMERICAN GIRL” Waltz is the favorite at all popular dances. 
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If you want the finest waltz in America, 


“THE AMERICAN GIRL” Waltz by Chas. B. Brown. 
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A Nigger in the Fence. 4. 
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send for 


AN EXCELLENT REASON. 
BY THOMAS COBB. 


‘ Is it something immensely important?’ I ask- 
ed, as Winifred looked up with a number of wrin- 
kles on her forehead. 

“Immensely,’’ she said with a sigh. 

“Are are writing a poem?”’ 

‘‘Nothing could be more prosaic.”’ 

‘Then I may be able to help you,”’ I suggested. 

“Certainly not! ’’sheexclaimed, and she instant- 
ly covered her sheet of paper with the blotting-pad. 
“That,’’ she added, ‘‘would be too ridiculous. At 
all events,’’ she insisted, ‘‘I must write the letter 
myself.”’ 

“Whoisit for?’ I ventured to ask. 

“Lord Carfield, whomI metat Tracy’s at New- 

ort.”’ 

“T wasn’t aware youcorresponded,’’ 1 suggested. 

“Oh, we don’t. At least he has never written to 
me before,’ she answered. 

“And you find Lord Cartield’s letter difficult to 
answer?’’ I asked. 

Winnie sat with her right elbow on the edge of 
the blotting pad, her eyes tixed on the window, a 
charming air of self-consciousness on her small 
face. A tress of her hair fell forward over her fore- 
head, which was still wrinkled. 

‘‘Suppose you let me tell you what to say,’ I 
proposed, standing with a hand on her chair. 

“Oh, I know what to say—’”’ 

“Then where’s your difficulty?” 

“At least I think I do—only 
putit.” 

‘*Well, you see, that’s where I might come in.”’ 

“Tt has nothing—nothing in the world to do with 
you,”’ she said, rising impulsively. 

‘I’m not quite sure of that’’— 

‘But Iam perfectly sure,’’ she insisted. 

“Now, if you were to take me into your confi- 
dence as far as to show me Lord Carfield’s letter’’— 

“Of course I shall do nothing of the kind,’’ she 
retorted. 

“Then I must try to guess its contents’’— 

‘You willnever guess!”’ cried Winnie decidedly. 

‘He wishes you to marry him,”’ I said. 

Winnie turned upon me with an expression of 
complete surprise. 

“Why, how did you know that?” she exclaimed 
with a fine flush. 

**Lord Carfield has really asked you to marry 
him?” I asked. 

“Isn’t it a nuisance?’’ she cried, lifting her eye- 
brows with an air of extreme perplexity. ‘All my 
people are bothering me about it. They want me 
to— ? 


I demanded. 
don’t know how to 


“They don’t want you to marry the man!”’ I cried. 

“They insist there’s no reason why I shouldn’t,”’ 
said Winnie, with a harassed expression. 

“Oh, but there’s the most excellent reason,” I 
urged. 

“Oh, do tell me what itis!’’ she pleaded hopefully. 

“T said I could help you.”’ 

“But how?” she cried. 

‘Take a fresh sheet of paper and I’ll dictate your 
meee Now then,’’ I dictated, ‘‘Dear Lord Car- 
fie 4 ae . 

“I’ve put that.” 

** Thank you very much’’— 

“Oh, I can’t begin in that way,” she objected. 

‘““‘Well,”’ I said, ‘‘we’ll try again. ‘Dear Lord 
Carfield, lam deeply honored with your request,’’’— 

Winnie put the end of her pen between her 
teeth and turned toward me with a doubtful air. 
Rape know,”’ she said, ‘“‘I don’t really feel honored 
at all.” 

“Of course not. It’sa mere matter of form. 
Now, then, we’re not getting on. ‘lam deeply hon- 
ored by your request, but I regret to tell you’ ’— 

“IT must know what I'm going to tell him first,”’ 
cried Winnie, pausing again. 

“T regret to say that Iam unable to consider it.”’ 

‘But I did—very seriously,” she insisted. 

“Oh, well,’’ I said, ‘‘of course, if you really care 
for the fellow you may as well write the _ letter 
without my interference,”’ 

‘That's what I told you at first!’ she said trium- 
phantly. 

“T think I shall say good-bye,’’ I returned, and 
1 took my hat from the table. 

‘You ought to wait and post the letter for me— 
I shan’t be two minutes,” and taking her pen she 
began to write at great pace. When shehad finish- 
ed she carefully blotted the letter and directed 
the envelope. ‘‘You might like to’ read it?’ she 
suggested, on the point of sealing it. 


NUDE IN ART. 


Portfolio ‘‘ Art Idols of the Paris Salon!’’ 
SUBJECTS: 

Les Indiscrets. A Nude. La Cigale, In the Harem. 
Spring. The Two Pearls. Daughters of Menestho. 
Size of sheet, 14x17 inches. Very beautiful creations for 
Framing. 


Price, Each, 5o0c. Entire Set (24 pictures) $5.00. 
Address Art Department, 


The BUCKEYE NOVELTY CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Handsome American Lady, independently rich, 
wants a good, honest husband. Address, 
ERIE, 193 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION SOUVENIRS. 
Aluminum pocket piece. with new United States coin in 
center. Sample, 10c; 20 for $1.00. Agents wanted. : 


PAGE & CO., Box 109, Edwardsville, 11. 
When answering ads please mention ‘SONGS AND STORIES” 


Beautiful Eyelashes and Eyebrows 


ean be obtained by forcing the growth 
with the use of Sourciline. Absolutely 


to any address, 25c. Stamps taken. 


The Sourciline Co. Chicago, Ill. 
DEPT. E, 


Over 50 ‘Slick’ Nude Photossare°coous tor 1octs 
Dept. A. Williams Book Co. 23 Duane St., N. Y. City. 


light, pleasant and agreeable, 


The contents were barely two lines, asking Car- 
field to call at 4 o’clock the following day. 

‘*Will that do?’’ she asked. 

“I think mine would have been better,’’ I said, 
‘‘Now suppose you sit down and finish my letter 
and then we can compare notes, and I'll post 
which you please.”’ 

“Very well,’ she assented, and she sat down and 
took her pen again. 

‘‘Where were we?’’ I asked. . 

‘**Dear Lord Carfield, I am deeply honored by 
your request, but I regret that Iam unable tocon- 
sider it—’ that’s all we’ve done,”’ said Winnie, 
looking up with an expectant air. 

‘*Because’’— 

‘*Yes, I’ve already written that.”’ 

‘‘Because [am already engaged to be married 
to—”’ “ 

Winnie threw down her pen} making a*blot on 
the pad. : 

“T didn’t think you were making a joke of it!” 
she cried, indignantly. 

“1’m not,’’ insisted. ‘‘You never wrote any- 
thing half sosensible in your life.’’ 

‘But it’s not true,’’ she said. 

“Not yet,’’ I answered, ‘‘ and you have n't finish- 
ed the letter. Now, suppose you finish it.’’ 

Winnie took her pen again. 

‘‘Because I am already engaged to be married to 
Mr. Arthur’’—— 

“Oh, this is dreadful!’’ she murmured, bending 
low over the paper. 

“To Mr. Arthur Everett,’ Isaid. ‘‘Now all you 
have to dois to remain his very truly and sign 
your name.”’ 

So Winnie signed her name; then she leaned 
back in her chair and stared hard at what she 
had written. Idrewachair to her side and sat 
down. 

“And now,’ I suggested. 

“Of course,’ she continued, ‘‘it isn’t likely I 
could send him a letter of that kind. Itsays Iam 
engaged to be married and of course I am nothing 
of the kind.’’ 

“You will be, Winnie!’’ 

‘“‘Some day, perhaps.”’ 

“To-day is as good as another,” I urged. 

‘“‘And to somebody,”’’ she added. 

“Tf it comes to that,’’ I insisted, ‘‘Iam better than 
any one else!’’ 

Winnie looked into my face with asmile on her 
lips; then she became preter-naturally serious. 

‘‘Perhaps—perhaps you are,’’ she said, quietly, 
and thepn—. But I don’t think 1 shall tell you 
what followed. 


harmless (not used in the eyes). By mail | 


My Dear Lady Readers: 
We have an article guaranteed pure according 
to Ohio Food Laws, used 1n every household every dayin 
the year, there ts a steady demand for the article and an 
excellent chance for an agent to Make Big Money. 


ou should sell every housekeeper on whom you call. 
ACH ONE YOU SELL and pay you cash for your time, or give 
choice of many handsome and valuable premiums, Tea an W 

Sewing Machines and hundreds of other articles to select from, 


It requires no money, we pay freight and allow ample time to pay us. 
most house in our line in the country, jy, woh we printed our plans in papers and unscrup- 
ulous firms copied them, for that reasou we have discontinued doing so. 


Lf you write we send full particniars and instructions, telling how to Make Big Wages 
or earn handsome premiums without investing one cent of your money. 

Sallie Peck, Indiana, Pa., earned a Tea Setin half a day, Clara Baur, Pana, Tils.; a 
Guttar in 4 hours, Mrs, A. Beck, Sullivan, Ind..a Sewing Machine tn 2 days, Mrs. Chas 
Page, Dayton, O., $32.25 in 7 days, Jennie Shuster, Joplin, Mo., $6.25 in a day and a half, hun- 
dreds of other agents doing equally as well, why not you? ; 

This ts not a ‘something for nothing” scheme, vou have todo some work, but it will be 
Remember we pay you for your time. 
are sure to be ahead of the other agents in your locality. Write today before you forget ii. 


THE PURE FOODCO., 925 mMainst., CINCINNATI, O. 


The Experience of 


A Pretty Typewriter Girl 


In Chicago. 
80 Pages Typewritten. 
Somethirg Good. 
Sent in plain wrapper, post paid, 
for 25c in silver or stamps. 


WALKER & WALKER, 
DEPT. SS 
1105 Star bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


We givea 
Dinner Sets, Watches, Bicycles, 


We are the fore- 


Work for us and you 


CROP AZPWS.O 


“Honest 
Employment 
For Honest 
People’’, 


TRIGTU RE Cured While You Steep. 
S 19,846 cured last year. 
CRAN-SOLVENT CRAYONS will dislodge, digest and 
forever remove Stricture in 15 days, reducing Enlarged 
Prostate Cland, strengthens and contracts the Seminal 
Ducts, forever stopping Drains and Emissions. 

Crayons are inserted at night, and dissolve in three hours, 
curing while you sleep. No round-about guess work or 
stomach drugging, but a direct local application to the en- 
tire Urethral Tract. The sluggish accumulation in Varie 
cocele is expelled by restoring healthy circulation 
through the Prostate Gland. 


Valuable illustrated treatise FREE. 
ST JAMES ASS’N 282 Elm Street, 
: ' Cincinnati, Ohio. 
When answering ads please mention “SONGS and STORIES.’ 


PI Vi P LF entirely removed in 2 to 5 days. 

Never Fails. Skin left soft, 
clear and healthy. Perfectly harmless. Send 10c. 
SPECIFIC REMEDY CO., Dept. H8, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
When answering ads please mention “‘SONGS AND STORIES.”’ 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 
MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail-Order 


Business at home. We tell you how. Money com- 
ing in daily. Enormous profits. Everything 
furnished. Write at once for our ‘Starter’ and 
Free particulars. Address 

S.O. Krueger Co,, 155 Washington St.,Chicago, Il. 
When answering ads please mention ‘“‘SONGS AND STORIES.” 
AG ENT mer's ‘‘Latest,’?’ Hebrew Yarns, 
Irish Yarns, Traveler’s Yarns: 


price 25c. each: 100 per cent profit clear; samples 10c, 
each. The Chiswick Pub. Co., 23 Duane St., N. Y, 


When answering ads please mention ‘‘SONGS AND STORIES.”’ 


wanted for the Big 4. The Drum- 


AGENTS WANTED to take orders for Photo Jewelry 
and Novelties. Big money. Sendfor 

Catalogue. U. Kelman & Co., 5541 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 

When answering ads please mention‘‘SONGS AND Sf ES 
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Mammy’s Here Beside You,” 


Music by E. A. VanAlstyne. 


Copy tight, MDCCCCO:by Will. Rossiter. 
nglish copyright secured. | P 


- The summer’s sun had gone from sight away out in the west, 
_-« ‘The blossoms,all had folded and.the birds had gone.to rest, 


The shades:of night were falling and ev’rything was still, 
Nosound but gnee the plaintive call, the song of ‘*Whipo’ will’’ 
Outside an old log cabin, that was nestling ’midst the trees, 


A mammy sang her child to sleep. and rocked him on her knees; 
_ Her face was black and wrinkled, her heart beat warm and true, 


And this is what she sang her babe just as I sing to you. 


LULLABY. 


Go to sleep, your mammy’s here beside you, 
Bogie man is coming ’round so sly, 
After dark, old mister Goblin, goes a wibblin, and a wobblin,' 
Just about lookin’ for a open shiny eye, um um; 
Goto sleep, your mammy’s here beside you, 
Chickens all-in bed and roostin’ high, 
» .. Mister Goblin, he’s a-creepin’,never get you, if you’re sleepin’ 
ms And your old black mammy’s here close by. 


. The darkness settled deeper as she sang her lullaby, 
A squirrel u 
‘Says she, “ 


in a tree o’erhead, gave out.a little sigh, 
ere comes the goblin, he’s looking after you,” 
‘The pickaninny’s eyes stuck out, his little cheeks got blue; 
The sandman passing by threw some sand right in his eye, 


-He nestled closer on her breast, and heaved a little sigh; 
‘Then up she rose so gently, to put him.in his bed, 
“Ise playin’ possum, mammy! won’t you sing a song?” he said. 


_ My Automobile Cirl | 
= From New Orleans. | 


By Collins Davis. 


Copyright MCCCCQ, by Sol Bloom. International copyright 
secured. i. 


Away down South where the sugar-cane grows 

‘In the land of cotton where the gulf wind blows, 
Down in the old French part of a town, ‘ 
Where the girls ain’t coons although they are brown, 
I know a girl who’s the swellest there, 

The only daughter of a milllonaire;, 

' Her dad got rich in.a railroad deal, 
And she came North, bought an automobiie. 


CHORUS. 


My automobile girl from New Orleans, 

She is a beauty—one of those Creole Queens! 
I love to count her money in my dreams— 
_My automobile girl from New Orleans. 


We rode each night in this horseless machine; 
There’s no reins to hold, so I hold my queen; 

I steer with my foot when we’re in the park, 

And it won’t scare the ‘horse’ if we kiss in the dark. 
I asked her to marry me about next June, 

And when she answered yes, I winked at the moon, 
For I won’t be long burning up her pile, 

And you'll see the smoke for just about a mile., 


| Guess You'd Better Hush! Hush! Hush! 


Written and Composed by JULIA MARION MANLEY. 
Copyright MDCCCC by Sol Bloom. International copyright secured, 


Whep the hoot owls am a-cry in’, and the bats they am a-flyin’, 
There’s a great big goblin travels ’round, 

Watchin’ out for colored chillen who’s been stealin’ watermillen, 
And from mammy after dark is found. 

If you’s good he’ll never get yer, but if you’s bad 1 bet yer 
That some time when you is actin’ black 


Mister Gobelin ’li grab yer, in his great big bag he’ll nab yer, 


And you never, never Can come back. 


CHORUS. 


IT guess you’d better hush! hush! hush! my honey! 
’*Cause I know he’s hiding way out yonder in the Uetish: 
If he sees you doing wrong, he’ll take you right along, 
So I guess you’d better hush! hush! hush! 


Far away he’ll surely take yer, and to punish you he’ll make yer 
Just as white as any white folks am; . 

Ev’ry day you'll get a lickin’, and you’ll never taste no chicken, 
Like your mammy always gives her lamb. yer, 

If you ran away he’d catch yer, then he’d beat and bite and scratch 
*Tili you’d wish that you were dead. that’s true, 

So you best be good, my baby, if yau don’t I’ll call him maybe, 
*Cause I know he’s watchin’ out for you. 


‘But my m 


-{EKnow I's Wrong to Love you, — 
| But | Love You Just the Same. 


| Written and Composed by Julia M. Manley. 


Copyright MDCCCC by Sol Bloom. International copyright secured 


I saw two lovers standing on a quiet city street, 
‘Not.long ago, ’twas at the closeof day; 
It seemed that they were parting, forI heard the man entreat 
The woman, as she turned to go away, 
“Don’t say that we must part,dear,it would fill my life with pain 
I know ycu love me, for you told me so.” 
Then, as he drew her close, and pressed her willing lips again, 
She gazed into his eyes and murmured low: 


CHORUS. 


“T know it’s. wrong to love you—’twere better we should part! 


I’m wedded to another, though you have won my heart, 
You never can be mine, dear, though you are not to blame, 


_I knowit’s wrong to love you, but love you just the same.” 


*‘Altho’ I’ve learned to love you, Jack,still [’m another’s wife.” 
-.Shemurmured, as she wept and bung her head. 

And tho’ Lam unhappy, yet1 cannot mar his life, 
You know I must be true to him I wed.” 

“Ah, give me hope’’the lover cried,‘*‘that we may wed some day 
Be mine, dear, for the law will set you free, 

*T cannot,’’ was her answer, as she turned to go away,”’ 
“Good-bye forever—mine you ne’er can be.” 


All on Account of a Dear Little Girl. 


Lyrics by Julia Marion Manley. - 
Sa Music by Wm. H. Penn. 


Copyright MDCCCGO, by Sol Bloom, 
a International copyright secured. 


Wheré the weeping willows grow, where the peaceful waters flow, 
And the birds sing sweetly overhead. 

There’s a*spot that’s dear to me, though the place I seldom see, 
And though many, many years have fled. 

. For.’tis there the girl I loved lies sleeping, 

.O’er her grave the grass is creeping, : 

heart’s the same to-day as when to her sweet, loving 
words I said: 


REFRAIN. 


All on account of a dear little girl, 

Still do I cherish just one golden curl: 
Still do I live in the past with my pearl, 
All on account of a girl. 


Where she sleeps we used to stray, hand in hand, at close of day, 
As love’s story we.would whisper low; 
And the flowers at our feet were not half so fair or sweet 
As my dear sweetheart of long ago. 
It was fated that our lives should sever, 
But I’ll think of her forever. . 
For I love her just as much as on the day when I first told her so, 


| Haven’t Changed My 
Mind Since Then. 


By Jefferson & Irving. 


Copyright MDCCCXCIX by Sol Bloom. International copyright 
secured. 


They were sitting close together in the quaint old-fashioned room, 
ile was aged and bent, while she was old and gray, 
And they sat and watched the firelight thro’ the evening’s gather- 
ing gloom, 
Till he said to her in tender, loving way, 
Thirty years have passed since you and I were first made man and 


wife, 
When you thought no husband half so good as I; ' 
Tell me, have you ever changed your mind in all our married life: 
Then his dear old wife to him made this reply: 


REFRAIN. 


I’ve never changed my mind since then, dear, you’ve been a loving 
mate to me, : : 

Tf I could live the past again.dear,my life companion you should be 

Our happiness has been complete, dear, for years that are three 
times ten; 

I loved you long ago, the day I told you so, and I haven’t changed 
my mind since then. 


Then their dim old eyes grew sparkling as they talked of long ago, 
And the dear old wife unto her husband said; 
“Do you call to mind the day in June when Wie? Aeon heart aglow, 
Underneath the trees you asked me if ’d wed? 
Many were the tender words of love you whispered in my ear, 
heir sweetness, dear, has clung to me through life; < 
Come and tell me, am I just the same, as precious and as dear? 
Then the husband softly murmured to his wife: 


NOTE—The complete Sheet Music of any Song in this book sent prepaid on receipt of 50c in stamps, or three for @38 Dollar. 
Address WILL ROSSITER, 56 5th Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. Send four cents in stamps for Novelty Catalogue. | 
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Go, eben x . a stamp to “THE BADGER” Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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friends will be delighted to receive one, Mention this paper, 


: +a) All about a girl wh 
Was it Gracia $ Fault ? ani gted, tad tines Cate 
logue of rare books free with each order. Address 
E. R. FINK CO., 203 N. Ogden St., Buffalo. N. Y. 


When answering ads please mention ‘“ Songs and Stories.” 


H H f Artists’ Models from life, 
12 Stereoscopic VieWS 2h ditterent, no tignts, €2.00! 
Sample 20c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


B. J. FRITZ, Box 82, Armstrong, Iowa. 


When answering ads please mention ‘“‘ Songs and Stories.” 


| UGUSTA | BERSEPTEM 


The five sets of jumbled letters printed above spell the names of five months of 
the present year during which we shall give away free $2000.00 in cash and 
five fine upright pianos to persons who rearrange the letters so as to spell correctly 
the names of the five months. Can you do it? If so you may wiu your share of 
$2000.00 in cash or one of the five fine pianos. Now don’t say itis no use 
to try, for itis,as brains and energy will winthese prizes. Just take your 
pen and write the names of the five months as you think they should be and send them 
to us with your address in a letter or on a postal and we will report to you about the 
prizes by return mail. In arranging the letters each one can be used only 

‘ with others of its own group; every letter in each group must be used and no letter § me. 
can be used more times than it appears in its own group. The prizes will be 
awarded strictly according to merit, the only condition of the contest being 
that you will work for our interest. If you think you know the five correct names 
send them to us at once for these prizes are surely worth trying for, and we 
hope you willwin. Sit down and write NOW. Don’t Delay. 


WON GOOD PRIZES 


I received my piano in 
good condition, and am 
delighted withit. Itis the 
finest I have ever seen. I 
thank you for it and for 

¥ your honest dealings with § 
EMMA CARLSON, 
Lawrence, Mass. 


I write to inform you of 
the safe arrival of my 
piano. I am highly de- 

a lighted with it. 
EVA WONDER, Peoria,Il. 


I received your: check 
for $50.00 this morning 
and am very proud of it. 

LIZziz£ G. THORN. 
McKeesport, Pa. 


f I scarcely believed I 
would be such a happy, 
successful winner. How 
under the sun could Lhave 
earned a piano any other 
way? M. E. RUTIERFORD, 

Pullman, Ill. 


Your very kind note 
with check for $50.00 re- 
ceived today. Please ac- 

i cept my heartfelt thanks 
forit. SUSAN M. MON- 
7 TAGUE, Richmond, Va. 


Please acceptmy warm- 
est thanks for my piano, 
which arrived several 
daysago. Iam perfectly 
delighted with it. MARY 
BRESNAHAN, Peabody, 
Mass. 


I received your check 
for $50.00and I thank you 
very much. MRS. JOHN 
LABENZ, Pittsburg, Pa. 


I received my beautiful 

f piano yesterdayand to say 
that [am delightedcannot 
begin to express my feel- 
ings. I feel repaid a hun- 

a dredtimes. My friends all 
think it perfectly marvel- 
ous and would not believe 


TRY YOUR SKILL, 


SESS Bs Ait Re ct 
FUTLE VELL So ace costes 


We have given away many thousands of dollars in free cash prizes 
in the past few years and many more thousands of dollars’ worth of valu- 
able premium prizes; pianos,watches,silk waists, dresses, silver services, 
tea sets, fine silverware, rings, cameras, guns, etc., etc., and have thou- 
sands of testimonials from the delighted recipients. We print 
here the pictures of a few of our hundreds of prize winners and, if you 
wish, we will send you direct by mail a lot more testimonials proving 
conclusively that we do just as we say we do. Qur patrons 
have shared in the distribution of over 850,000.00 in cash 

rizes. Don’t you want to try for at least apart of the 

2000.00 we offer now? If you do, see if you cannot 
solve the puzzle and send us the correct answer. Remember 
that it does not cost_you acent to try and you may win 
a handsome prize. ry it, and whether you win or not 
everybody likes totake part in a contest of this sort. But 
we are sure you can win if you try as well as these 
others have. Hundreds of them will tell you it is worth 
trying for as they found by experience. Address plainly, 


the piano had come until 
it wasinthe house. You 
may be sure I will not 
miss an opportunity to 
put in a good word for 
the Wood Publishing Co. 

MARIE SPAULDING, 85 


aCentral Ave.,Oskosh, Wis. 


$1,000.00 FORFETIT. 


We will forfeit ®1000.00 Cash to 
any one who can prove that we have 
not paid all prizes as promised, or 
that any of the hundreds of testi- 
monials in our possession are not 
genuine. WOOD PUBLISHING CO. 


‘WOOD PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 151, 394 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS.” 


TA Snake-Eyed 


Coon From 
- Loutsiana. 


Words and Music by Calvin C. Morgan. 


Copyright, 1901, by Windsor Music Co. Copyright secured in England. 


Down on our street there lives a girl, 
That’s got me raving mad, 
The rags she sports are just the kind 
To make a coon’s heart glad; 
There was a time that’s not far back, 
- She used to love me:true, 
But a snake-eyed coon’s done rubbered in, 
* An’ I b’lieve I’ve lost my Lu. 
CHORUS. 
Lu! Lu! what is the matter, | 
That you don’t love your babe any more, 
I can’t tell what’s the trouble, 
For I haven’t done nothing I’m sure; 
I know you have done shook me, 
For that coon’s put a spell upon you, © 
And I don’t think it’s right, 
Cause I’ve treated you white, 
My baby! My baby Lu! 
Last night I had Lu at a dance, 
A stepping high and proud, 
When all at once I spied that coon 
A standing in the crowd; 
He turned his lamps upon my Lu, 
And fixed them in a stare, 
Sure she passed me up for him right quick, 
And they left me standing there. 


' The coon that caused my trouble, 

And that’s got them evil eyes, 

Was born in Louisiana, 
And he sure can hypnotize; 

He took my girl away from me 
As easy as could be, 

And to do a thing like that, I’m sure, 
Why he’s got the goods on me. 


For the complete sheet music of this song send 25 cents 
to Windsor Music Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WHY IS NOT MAMMA HERE? 


Words and Music by Joseph Hart. 
Copyright, 1894, by Joseph Flanner. 


The table was spread for supper, 
For papa and baby dear; 
Baby said, “ Where is mamma? 
Why is not mamma here?”’ 
The child little knew how her father’s heart, 
Was aching for her who had fled; 
She had gone, not a word from her had he heard, 
But to keep baby quiet he said: 
CHORUS. 
‘‘Mamma loves papa and baby, 
Mamma loves baby dear; 
Mamma loves papa and baby, 
Darling, do not fear, 
This world has but few like your mother, 
' She'd die ere she’d do wrong, 
She’ll come back, I know, as pure as the snow, 
To me and to you, her loved one.” 


The baby and nurse were playing, 
Were playing beneath a tree; 
Baby said, ‘‘Who’s this coming? 
Looks like mamma to me.”’ 
The child quickly ran to her mother’s arms, 
Saying, “Why have you stayed away? 
' Papa has been sad, but now he’ll be glad, 
For these words he said only to-day: 


The table was spread for supper, 
For mamma, papa, baby dear; 

Baby said, “Look at papa, 
He is so glad you’re here.”’ 

The child little knew that jealousy caused 

-Her mother and father to part; 

But now she was home, ne’er would she roam 

From her husband and child of her heart. 


For the complete sheet music of this song send 25 cents 
to Joseph Flanner, 211-215 Grand Av. Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘SONGS AND STORIE 


WHEN LOVE WAS YOUNG. 


Words by M. A. B.. Music by Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Copyright, 1897, by Joseph Flanner, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Do you not remember, darling, 
In the days now long gone by, 
How we wandered through the meadows 
All alone, just you and I; 
’T was in the merry month of April, 
And the boughs were bending low 
With the blossoms of the Spring-time, 
In those days so long ago. 
CHORUS. 
Long ago, sweetheart, when love was young, 
Long ago how gay the songs we sung; 
Blithe and gay Summer a long sweet dream, 
Love, our bark, floating a-down life’s stream. 


Now the wint’ry winds are wailing, 
Apple-blossoms long have fled, 

And the march of time has silvered 
With its snows each youthful head; 

But within our hearts the Springtime 
Blooms forever with its glow, 

While our memories roll backward 
To those days so long ago. 


For the complete sheet music of this song send 25 cents: 
to Joseph Flanner, 211-215 Grand Av. Milwaukee, Wis, 


THE SAILORS 
WIFE'S LULLABLY. 


Words by Mrs. S. M. Lauterbach. Music by D. Protheroe. 

Copyright, 1896, by Joseph Flanner. 

Hush a bye baby, close thy sweet eyes, 

Bright stars are gleaming up in the skies, 

Slumber, my sweet one, hush thee to sleep, 

God over thee will loving watch keep; 

Hush a bye baby, close thy brown eyes, 

Moonlight is flooding earth, sea and skies, 

Steadfast and true high o’er the sea, 

North star is guiding father to thee, 

North star is guiding father to thee. 


Hush a bye baby, slumber, sweet one, 

Angels will guard thee, round thee they come, 
Sleep, my little one, mother is near, 

Father is coming let us not fear; 

Swiftly his brave ship sails o’er the sea, 
Bearing our dear one nearer to thee; 

Hush, my little one, slumber in peace, 

God’s watchful care never will cease, 

God’s watchful care never will cease. 


For the complete sheet music of this song send 25 cents 
to Joseph Flanner, 211-215 Grand Av. Milwaukee, Wis. 


If Prayers Could Only 
Bring Her Baek Again. 


Words and Music by Riccard Donovan. 
Copyright, 1901, by Hamilton 8. Gordon. English copyright secured. 


The wedding bells were ringing loud and gayly, 
As past a church a man and daughter strolled, 
They brought back memories of one he loved dearly, 
And of her many virtues he extolled; 
He told his child how simple, foolish quarrels 
Left her without a mother’s care for years, 
And then the young child said, ‘‘if mamma is alive 
Pray she’ll come back,” but he said ’mid his tears: 


CHORUS. 
‘Rach night I plead on bended knee, 
For her return, but all in vain, 
Ere now she would be home again with me, 
If prayers could only bring her back again.”’ 
That night beside her bed the little maiden » 
Bowed low in fervent childish prayer, 
She begged of Heaven to send back her mamma, 
To keep her papa’s life free from all care; 
Next morn a mother’s kiss awoke her quickly 
As she was kneeling still beside her bed, 
The one for whom they prayed, at last to home returned. 
Each childish kiss, recalls the day ’twas said: 
For the complete sheet music of this song send 25 cents 


to Hamilton S. Gordon, 139 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


% the so diffrent magazine—Trial subscription, 25 cents, 
Address, **Songs and Stories’’, 56 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


OUNTING 
00 CONTEST 
IT COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


unt the spots in the border to this announcement? Ifyou can you 
ectgacts Unemnaaoemn Cash Prize or one of many other fine wad as 


ffered to those who enter this contest. Our Monthly Illustrated Maga- 
omens has over a third of a million readers. We want to make it 
around million. Will you help us? Youcanif you will. Sit down and 
count carefully the spots on this border. Our contest requires skill and per- 
severance. ‘To persons doing the best work for us in this contest 


LARGE CASH PRIZES 


will bepaid. In order that everyone who tries may win something, part of the 
$4000.00 will be divided into many smaller premium prizes, so that you can 
surely win one and thus be well paid for entering this contest. We prefer towina 
large number of friends in this way rather than a few by very large 
prizes. We mean what we say, have paid hundreds of dollars in cash 
prizes in the past and propose to pay out much more in the future. See our list. 
you need not send one cent of your money 
R E M E Mi B Ee R to enter it. atu, if you =e - earnest you 
in handsomely. Count the Spots nee. Write us your an- 
wow hae =. will hear from us by saturn sent, when we will tell you just what 
you may be entitled to. Don't let this opportunity to win pass. Address: 


THE COLUMBIAN, 394 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
. ° | 


BACK NUMBERS of “SONGS AND STORIES” | “WHAT A SOLDIER SAW IN SOUTH-AFRICA,” 18 stage 
‘ can always be ordered | pictures, 10 short stories, sheet music of “Tell Her I’m a 
through your own newsdealer at 10 cents a copy. Com: | So dier,” etc.—and others in ‘‘SoNGs AND STORIES” No, 9. 
plete your file today. Price, 10 cents. 


just Because She Made | 


Dem Coo-Coo Eyes,’’ 


A Bird in a Gilded Cage, Blue and the Gray, My Little 
Georgia Rose, I’d Leave My Happy Home for You, The 
Only Girl I Ever Loved, “If,” It’s Up To You My Lady, 5 
I'm Glad I Met You Mary,There’s Only One Girl, I Guess 
I'll Have To Telegraph My Baby, I’m Certainly Livinga § 
Rag-Time Life, Ma Baby Girl, Your Promise Keep for §f 
Baby’sSake, Where the Apple Blossoms Fall, I Couldn’t # 
Stand to See My Baby Lose, Just a Plain American Girl, & 
Ma Baby Hannah, My Hannah Lady, Two Little Blue 
Little Shoes, Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom, I’d Like 
to Hear That Song Again, My Pearl’s a Bowery Girl, 
When You Do de Rag-Time Dance, 5 of Chas. K. Harris?’ 
(author of*After the Ball”) latest and greatest Song Hits, 
as follows: One Nightin June, ’Mid the Green Fields of 
Virginia, I’ve Been Faithful to You, I Love You in Spite 
of All, Break the News to Mother, complete Sheet Music 
ofMy Oriental Queen,” (regular price 50c.) ALL the 
above 30 Songs and Music'and 60 others, very latest, 
, Love, War, Coon, Comic, Rag-Time, etc.,(the best collec- —, 
‘ion ever published), also 100 pictures of Actresses (beauties), Love, Courtship and Marriage (14 life-like pictures), How to Charm the Opposite Sex, 
Husbands and Wife’s Commandments, How to Kiss a Lady,10 Valuable Secrets, 12 Love Letters, read two ways, How to Flirt, Gay Lifein Paris, &. YOU 

ILL MISS _IT_if_you_don’t send_ 10 cents for ALL the above to-day: 3 lots 20 cents. Address QUICK: 
HOENIX MUSIC COMPANY, R. 65,131 Chestnut St, CHICO. 


STORIES” when sending yourorder, - 


SPECIAL—Be sure to mention *‘ Songs AND 


LA D| ES to do piece work at their homes. We furnish all 


material and pay from 87.00 to $12.00 weekly. EVERY WOMAN SHOULD OWN 


Experience unnecessary. Send stamped envelope to 


ROYAL COMPANY, DEsK §. S., 34 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. T ‘ f A Complete 
BEAUTIES. full size (no tights) 106¢. Sealed lists for @) KO LO CG Health Guide 
Stamp. 3 sets 25c. STAR NOVELTY Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 


TRICKS 387 Tricks by Mail, 10 cts. Address By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 


John G. Scheidler, Cleveland, Ohio. ; NEARLY HALF A MILLION BOLD. Teaches possible pain- 
a ess pregnancy and parturition ng full, plain direc- 
RIC 12 Female Room Scenes and Large Book. tions. Treats of diseases of women and children; contains 
10c. JOHNG. SCHEIDLER Cleveland, O.| the first practical teachings on Changes of Life; discusses 

ably delicate subjects. 
LiZzZIE N. ARMSTRONG writes: “If I knew I were to be the’ 


i | mother of innumerable children it would have no terrors 
hos ECIA L for me, so great is my confidence in the science of 
TOKOLOGY.” 


~ CR. hate fe) 
A full-page portrait of Viola Allen, 2% others, all in colors, | 28°) Bir pooks put toesthon ene more for women 


new sheet music of ‘In that Golden Summer Time,” ‘Goody, Sample pages and testimonials free. Cloth prepaid, 82.25. 
Goody Girls,” “In the Flat Upstairs,” many bright stories | Leather, 82.75. 


deentsatyournewsdealer's | $tockham Publishing Co,, 56 Sth Av., Chicago 


When answering ads please mention ‘“‘SONGS AND STORITY 


WHY SUFFER WITH 


VARICOCELE 


In twenty-six years I have cured § ,OOO cases. 

Come to my office, investigate my method, then call on 
some of the living witnesses. I do the work in one treat-. 
ment, with but little pain and no detention from business, 

No chloroform, ether or cocaine used. People come 
hundreds of miles and return home same day absolutely 
CURED. 

I guarantee every case I undertake. Perfect satisfac- 
tion or I will forfeit $500.00. 

Don’t. waste time on drugs, suspensories or trusses, 
They are worse than useless and simply prolong the agony. 

While Varicocele exists it is useless to take medicine 
for Nervous Debility or any of the ills that are caused by : 
it. Mine is a business proposition. I effect a CURE or a p a 
RETURN the CASH. If that is what you are looking for :  PHOTe BY BUSHNELL 
call at once, . : 

J. H. GREER, M. D., 


J. H. GREER, M.D. 52 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


ki wg i Da vis 


The Latest Hit 4 


+, Published for all Instruments, in- f 
cluding Band and Orchestra 


a 


4 Piano copies at ‘all Music Stores at 
25 cents NET each, or .of 


the publishers h \ 
C. L. PARTEE MUSIC CO., Y) 
5 East 14th Street, New York City 
| ¢ ‘“‘Dept.:S. and S.” / 

4 
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When answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIES.” 


PPHOTOCRAPHIE 
| PARIS FASHIONS, 
CELEBRITIES, 
‘ACTRESSES, 
STATUESQUES, 

: NUDES, 
CARTES 
POSTALES 
ILLUSTREES. 
25c to $5.00. 
Cash only, no stamps. 
‘Chas. S. Kendall 


21 East Twentieth St. 
: New York City 


| When answering ads siletine mention ‘‘Songs and Stories.’’ 
‘LEARN to PLAY PIANO cent“ ree with a 25-ceNT 


AL subscription to “Songs and Stories.” 


THE LATEST GRAZE 


** Combination Shirt Bosom ”’ 


Entirely new. 20 Shirts in One, 
saves laundry bills. Cut shows afew 
of the 20 beautiful stylish patterns. 
(with corners turned back). Red- 
hot Seller. Agents make $10.00 
Daily. Sample, 25c. Catalogue of 
other fast sellers Free. 


S. 0. KRUEGER MFG. Co., Chicago 


When answering ads please mention ‘‘Songs and Storiés,” 


-THE FAMOUS 


“HEARTS ARE TRUMPS”. 


MARCH | | 


“Tllbe Your’ Sweetheart if “You'll be Mine.” | 


‘Pansey Does You Love Your Baby,”’’ complete 


, 


} 

sheet'music in ‘‘SSONGS AND STORIES”’. No. 15... 
t iN : Pe oe 
' 10. cents—at: dealers.’ part hae 


t ee . i : - 

FREE! ‘TO LADIES! A trial’ box-of Zeno, a 
§ new’ and harmless Cure.for. Female 

Diseases.' Agents wanted. »Good pay. . 


. 0. Drawer 1640, Milwaukee, Wis. 
When answering ads please mention ‘Songs ‘and’Storiés.” 
30 YARDS Coloréd’ Wasted Silk 30’cts; ditfarent 
shades;. MORRIS:NOVELTY Co., Muncie, Ind- 


When answering ads please mention “SONGS: AND STORIES.” 
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__ ‘Women Made — 


by VESTRO. Developes the bust 6 inch- ¥ 
8, fills all hollow places, adds grace, @ 
urve and beauty to the neck; softens 
and clears the’skin. Beautiful women . 
very where owe their superb figure and 
matchless loveliness to Vestro. Harm- 4 
less, permanent. NEVER FAILS..Every - 
lady should have this unrivalled ‘de- | 
weloper. * Adds charm and attraction 
to plainest women. Full’particulars, 
art ‘testimonials; etc., sealed 
r two cent:stamp. ~. Address ga3 
AURUM: MEDIOINE CoO. 2 
Dept. (a. ¥,)55 State St., Chicago, ges 


WwW? on answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIEs,’’ 


AMATEUR SONG WRITERS’ » 
AND 
‘COMPOSERS’ {DEPARTMENT . 


In this department we will publish the writ- 
ings of the amateur, always giving name and 
address, the object being to bring writers 
and composers together and place their com- 
positions betore publishers and public. One 
may have some words, another may have good 
music; they can correspond and make some 
arrangement of mutual benefit. 

We make no charge for publishing your 
song words in this magazine and placing same 
before a huudred thousand readers, but we 
make a slight charge, to cover the cost of the 
necessary type setting and plates, which is 
nothing compared to the great benefit that 
should come from it. The greatest difficulty 
in any line now-a-days is to get a start, and 
we claim in adding this department to our 
magazine, we offer much needed help to the 
ambitious beginners. If you have talent in 
this direction, or any of your friends, we trust 
you will tell them of this new department. All 
mail regarding this department should be ad- 
dressed to W. R. Williams, care ‘‘SonGs AND 
STorigs,” 56 5th ave., Chicago, IIl. - 

We offer the following for your considera- 
tion: 


‘‘JUST BECAUSE HE MADE THEM 
CROOKED CRACKS.” 


By Mr. Joun IRwin SUNDERLAND, 


A man in a prize ring was sitting on the end. 


A nice big crowd was in the very front row 
with heaps of dough to bet, 


Looked up at him with silly smile ; 


He started to swing around his end, forgot most 
every point; 


The manager hurried back and said you are 
got to stand around. 


He lost his place for quite awhile. 


CHORUS. 


Just because he made them croc~-ked cracks, 
' I thought I'd won a fight andcopped a prize. 
He’s not the best what is, 
And I need him in my biz, 
Just because he made them croc-ked cracks. 
‘Every man got up right quick and met ‘him at 
* the ring. 
Tips their hats and said, ‘' How are you?” 
Iam with this man once more ; 
It was for you I paid the fine ; 
I want to ask you one question now. 
Please let me tell you here: 


It cost a lot to get up this fight, but I want 
you to whip that man right here, 


If you will be mine ; if you will be mine. 
CHORUS. 


Just because he made them croc-ked cracks, 
I thought I’d won a fight and coppeda prize. 
He’s not the best what is, 
And I need him in my biz, 
Just because he made them croc-ked cracks. 


No. 41 Andrew Ave , Sharon, Pa. 


6 eng Moin 


gar-INCREASE YOUR INCOME BY 


NCOME BY 
HOME WORK ok wont 


OR WOMEN 


In conducting a Mail Order busi- 
ness, using your spare time tc do 
the work until well established, 
No Stock Needed, as manu- 
facturers will fill your orders at 
\% to i of retail price. Hundreds 
of persons are making from $15 
to $30 a week from the small 
advertisements you see in the pa- | 
pers. Any enterprising, intelligent 
man or woman can do likewise. 


SUGGESTIONS for the Mail Trade tells 
you where to get all kinds of mail merchandise; 
where to get illustrated catalogues and circulars 
with your name and address printed on as dealer; 
gives list of the best papers to use and their adver- 
tising rates; tells how and what to do to be sucess- 
ful. No free copies. Sent three months on 
trial, 10c. IN CO., Cleveland. Q. 


a + rem ue mee nap ony ae 


“| DO NOT FAIL to read the book 


‘FROM THE BALLROOM 
TO HELL’ 


Experiences of a dancing master 
"a plainly told and finely illustrat- 
a] ed. Sent postpaid for 25ce. Illus- 
trated catalog of other good 
books. 
STONE & CO.: 
, Dept. E. a Star Bldg., CHICAGO 


When answering ads please mention “Songs and Stories.” 


LOVE, COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


One of the finest little books ever pub- 
lished, where the naked truth is told in 
plain language and no “‘beating around 
the bush.” If you’re not delighted 
we’ll return your money. Price of: this 
book for 60 days reduced to 10 cents. 

SPECIAL: To all sending at once 
for the above book we will give FREE 
the new book, ‘How to Hypnotize.” 

_ Address HALLEY BOOK CO., 
Dept. S. &S. 169 Van Buren St.. Chicago. 


a 
When answering ads please mention “SONGS AND STORIES.” 
ee —t™ 


Magic Flexible 
Penholder. 


(PATENTED) 
It’s New. ; 
It’s Flexible. Business 
It’s Ventilated. Men and 


“oe made of Book= 
It’s an Envelope keepers 

Opener, 

It’s a Paper Cutter. = nitrate f : 

’ ‘The old stiff hold- © 
- an Ink Eraser. ge Sane ta igri, 
It’s a Burnisher. the 
it’s Handsomel ee 

Piaished.” |”: Magic Flexible 
It’s Inexpensive. Holder.’’ 

It’s a Winner. No more writers’ 
cramps. This is 


WIH not ink your desk 
or roll off when . 
laid down, 


the fastest selling 
article in its line 
ever invented. 


It’s All in One. 


Send 10 one-cent stamps for sample, to 


James Gilbert Stickney, 


Lock Box 173, 
TALLAPOOSA, GEORGIA. 


When answering ads please mention ‘‘Songs and Stories.” 


to 

You can sharpen 
scissors, a case knife, 
Mi: butcher knife, breac 
knife, carving knife, 
etc.,in a minute. The only thing that will sharpen scissors. That 
aloneis worth several times the price. AGENTS WANTED. 
Good thing to sell at Fairs, Cireus, Re-unions, Chautauqua Meet- 
ings, Ete. Sample sent prepaid for 25 cents. Address 


EMPORIUM SUPPLY CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


When answering ads please mention ‘Songs and Stcries.” 


Songs & Stories, No.13 | Songs & Stories, No.14 | Songs & Stories, No. 15 
| ‘Contains ae | Contains Cont ains eins 
the Complete Sheet Music of | the Complete Sheet Music of | the Complete Sheet Music of 


- 


‘“‘The Man Who Wrote I’d Leave My Happy ‘Ina Dear Old Western Town.’ A new and “Hearts are Trumps” ‘March and Two-step. 
Home.”’ Thisis one of the very best comic songs | very pretty home ballad on the order of “Sunny This is the original and now famous march com- 


on the stage today, and is on the order of the 
famous ‘Man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo’’ 
written by Harry S. Miller and Frank L. Murphy. 


**Mother is Always True.’’ A very pretty home 
song. Words and music are by the well-known 
composer Volkmar Johnsen. . 


‘*Tim Toolan.’’ Is there'a person left on this — 
- earth who has not heard this rollicking comic Irish 
song! Itis one of the very best songs ever written, 
id the ‘“‘Tim Toolan’’ song will live forever writ- 
and sung by America’s greatest and most_ orig- 

inal comedian, J. W. Kelly, ‘The Rolling Mill Man.’’ - 


In this same number there are many pages of 
bright stage gossip and beautiful colored portraits 
of all the following artists: Maude Caswell, Mr. — 
and Mrs. Graham, Beatrice Webster, Kitty Miley (in 
tights), Chris Lane, the well-known comedian and 
song and parody writer. The Verdier Sisters. 
Three Physical Culture poses of Maude Caswell, 
Grace Dexter a Frisco beauty, Sylvia Lynden, a N.Y. 
model. Bust of Lenore White and famous Viola A\l- 
len. A full page portrait from life of one of Chick- 
ering’s most beautiful life models, Also in this num- 
ber is a full page repropuction of Lenore White, 
the California model, entitled ‘‘Love’s Awaking.’” 
This is certainly one of the finest poses from the 
nude in American art. You’ll regret itif you miss 
this picture. You will also enjoy the catchy 
little stories, ‘‘An Incident from Life,’ ‘‘The Ath- 

* letic Girl,’ “The Divine Sarah,” ‘‘Peculiarities of 
Actors.’’ j ; 


‘A Strange Rescue.” By Geo. J. Southwick. 


**4 Reviled Yankee” by a popular author, ‘‘The Story 
ot Finnegan’s Fall’? by John F. Kelly. “Little Bess” 
by Geo. J. Southwick. “The Star in Vaudeville” by 
Jas. Nat. Rae. Some funny stuff about ‘Casey and 
Shpeigel,’’ and the original hit ‘‘Simon Short’s Son 
Samuel” tells a clever story. Every word in the 
entire article begins with the letter 8. — ; 


_ This does not begin to tell you all in No. 18, but you 

a, can see there are several things that are worth ten _ 
times the price which is only 10 cents. Order direct 
or through your newsdealer. 


Contains 


the Complete Sheet Music of 


**Rag-Time Chimes,” A characteristic two-step 
by the well-known author E. A. VanAlstyne. Mr. 
VanAlstyne has written many hits such as Hula 
Hula Dance, The Rivals two-step, ‘Hearts are 
Trumps” march ‘Lovers’ Lane Waltz,” &c., and we 

. consider ‘‘Rag-Time Chimes” one of his best and 
most catchy in the popular line and at presentis a 
fast seller in music stores at 50 cents a copy. 


*“You’d Better Get Another Honey Boy.” 
Here is a new coon song and very good from start to 
finish, is being sung on the stage and is already a 
seller at the music stores. This song is by Chris. 
Lane, the well-known comedian and parody writer. 


“Sweet Tillie Taylor” as everybody knows was 
as Lig a success as “Annie Rooney” and.even to 
this day is selling well. ‘Tillie Taylor” is one of 
those simple litle melodies that unknowingly you 
hum all day long. There’s a sort of an undiscrib- 
able soothing effect about it, sort of a we don’t 
know why we doit, but wedo. ‘Tillie Taylor” is 

_ by your favorite composer, W. R. Williams. 


The illustrated department of this number is specially 
fine. The following fine portraitsin colors are 
there: Morri Osborne of ‘My Lady” Co., Mrs. Leslie 
Zaza Carter, two beautiful creations in photo brown 
of Polly Chase, one of Gibson’s life models. Flor- 
ence Nichols, Grace Wallace Belasco, “On the Pin- 
nacle of Fame’ (in tights), Miss Emma Eames, 
Chas. J. Carter, Miss Mascine Elliott, May Wood, 
Anna Boyd, Alice Sausen, Frankie Bailey, and a fine — 

and new pose of Lillian Russell (first time pub- 
lished), Maude Caswell, Emma Campbell, Eleanor 
Gist, Edna Wallace Hopper, Christie Macdonald, an 
art study (life) of Blanche West, Czarina, Josie 
DeWitt, Isadore Rush, Virginia Karle, four character 
poses of Esther 8. Wallace, Adele Ritchie, Julia 
McCoy, Caroline Heustis, Miss Livingston, a model, 
With these pictures there is a fine lot of breezy 
stage gossip that you don’t want to miss, and the 
following clever and interesting articles and stories: 
“Kyrie Bellew a Sailor,” ‘‘Where Money Goes in 
War Time,” “How I helped a Suicide,” “Great 
American Drama,”’ ““White Rats a Syndicate,” ‘“‘Who 
Will Take Hoyt’s Place,” “England’s New Queen,” 
‘The Benefits of Exercise,” ‘Making Songs Popu- 
lar’? by Will Rossiter, ‘‘Mollie’s Intention”? by Geo. J. 
Southwick, ‘“‘The Romance of a Picture” by Lenore 

+ White, “Six Kisses” by Zach Maclean, “One on Joe 
Jefferson.” This is not all that is in No. 16, but this 
will give you a fair idea of it’s worth. While they 
last you can get them at 10 cents a copy direct or 
newsdealer.. 


Tennessee,’”’ and is written by a well-known profes- 
sional, Morris Manley. , 


“He Enlisted with the U. S. Volunteers.” 


This song is very popular and is considered to be 
the finest ever written on this subject, as the facts 
are taken from life just as they happened and were 
observed by the author, W. R. Williams, whom you 
know as a writer of song hits. ; 


‘‘Queen of the West’? Two-step. One of the 


vright and catchy sort,and very good indeed for 
dancing parties, &c., &c., composed by Lucien Long- 
fis. Then there are the words of such hits as ‘ Good- 
bye Dolly Gray,”’ ‘In the shadow of the Church,” 
‘*Memory’s Open Door,’ “When I’m a Man like 
You,” “The Dear Old Village Home.” 


In the pictorial section are the beautiful colored por- 


traits of the following professionals, Julia Kings- 
ley, Beryl Hope, Rose Stah!, William Bonelli, Bon- 
nie Maginn, Lizzie B. Raymond, Lenore White and a 
very good picture of our story writer, Geo. J. South- 
wick, at his desk where he is writing something for 
the readers of ‘‘Songs and Stories.” 


In the story section are ‘The Nude in Art’’ by Lenore 


White, “The Detective’s Reward’ by Theodore 
Lowery, ‘‘An Interrupted Pilgrimage’ by Geo. B. 
Glad, “A Sin of Omission” by J. A. Beaver. 


Our most fashionable Painter is a slave by Henry 


Peru Du Bois. ‘Smiles’? by Woodworth Morrill. 
In this number there are a lot more jokes by Casey 
and Shpeigel that’1l make you laugh till the tears 
run down your back. A poem “By the Brooklet” 
by John F. Kelly. Also aclever story “The Woman 
Next Door’ by John F. Kelly. “In the Other Man’s 
Place”’ by Geo. J. Southwick, and this story is very 
clever indeed, No. 14 contains the usual amount of 
stage gossip and many other polnts of interest too 
numerous to mention. You should order this num- 
ber and as many more as you want from us direct 
or from your own newsdealer, The price remains 
always the same, 10 cents a copy. 


"Songs & Stories, No.6 | 508s & Stories, No. [7 


Contains 


the Complete Sheet Music of 


‘‘In That Golden Summer Time.’’ A beauti* 


ful ballad by W. R. Williams. This song is, what 
we term, of the “‘better class” songs. It is suitable 
for concert, home and stage, and is on the order of 
“Because,”’ sympathetic in sentiment and rich in 
tone. W. R. Williams is a writer of songs that 
reach the hearts and homes, and we consider this 
one of his very best, and it is bound to be a great 
selier at the music stores. This one song is worth 
many times what the complete number will cost 
you. 


‘Goody Goody Girls.’’ A clever character song 


on the style of “I don’t want to play in your yard’’ 
and this same author, Jas. J. Sweeney, has written 
many song hits both comic and sentimental. Per- 
haps the best known comic song by this same author 
is ‘‘Pat Malone forgot that he was dead.” 


: “In the Flat up Stairs.”’ A comic waltz song 


with a title and story and experiences that you’ll 
all enjoy, and millions who live in flats’ will more 
than appreciate this little ditty. If you want a 
good Jaugh without it costing you anything be 
sure and get No. 17 Songs and Stories. 


In this issue one picture gallery is well represented 


on the title page Kitty Miley, and on the inside Mar- 
guerita Sylvia, Mlie. Curet, Helene Nelson, clever 
Alice Neilson, Josie DeWitt (in tights) two striking 
poses of Vashti Earle (in tights), Madge Lessing, six 
photos of Miss Lenore White in daily exercises, also 
oue large model pose. Luzetti George, two of Jas. K. 
Hackett, character of Oscar P. Sisson, Cora Tanner, 
Adele Block, aud a full page and unusvally fine por- 
trait of Miss Viola Allen. This is one of the best 
pictures of Miss Allen ever given to the public. 
With all these fine pictures there is the usral crisp 
stage talk and news items, also many clever stories 
such as ‘‘A Woman Theatre Manager,” “Alice Neil- 
son’s Romance,” ‘‘No More Curtain Speeches,” “Not 
as Easy as it Seems,” ‘‘Qhe Star’s Social Life,” 
“How to Preserve the Figure” by Lenore White, 
illustrated, *‘The Care of Goldfish,” ‘Vaudeville 
Artists as They Reaily Are’? by Maude Caswell, ““The 
Matinee Girl” by Carman, ‘‘How Popular Songs are 
Written” by Will Rossiter, first chapter of “Why 
Hogan Joined the Buffalos” by John F. Kelly, 
Romance of Life’”’ by Geo. J. Southwick, “The Made- 
to-Order Kipling’ by Edward Boltwood, “Tricks 
Used by Workers of Silk. We think from this con- 
tents while not all that No. 17 contains you can see 
you get your money’s worth twenty times over. 
No. 17 while they last will cost you only 10 cents 
direct or from newsdealers. 


posed by Egbert A. VanAlistyne. There has not 
been a march written in years as popular as this. 
lt is played by orchestras and biass bands all over 
the country and considered just as proper as any 
march by Sousa. 

I'll be Your Sweetheart if You’ll be Mine.” 
A very cute little song telling a true story of school 
children playing together, parting, and meeting in 
after years and again falling in love and marrying. 
This song is by W. R. Williams. 

‘‘Pansy, Does You Love Your Baby?” This 
song is what you calla neat and refined coon song 
andis suitable for home, concert vr professional 
stage use. The words are good and the music and 
harmony catchy, and same is written by W. R. 
Williams. 

In the picture department of this number are colored 
portraits of Alice Hare, J. J. Cluxton, Rosemary 
Glory, Margaret Trew, Octave Barbe, Ethel Jackson, 
Therese Renold, Amelia Stone, Marguerita Sylva, 
(scar P. Sisson, Esther 8. Wallace, six character 


pictures of E. H. Sothern as Hamlet, Mary Manner- | 


ing. a full page picture of Marguerita Sylva. In 
. this number there is a full page picture of Queen 
Victoria, and is considered one of the very best 
likenesses ever secured. : + 
In the story section of this number you have the 
following bright and breezy articles: ‘The Broken 
 Trail,’? a detective story by George J. Southwick, | 
**A Society Comedy A- Wheel” by the author of ‘An 
Interrupted Pilgrimage,” “The Pocketbook of Re- 
union” by Woodworth Morrill, ‘‘The Woman in 
Black”? by Hamilton Ormsbee, “In the Seaweed 
Room,” ‘‘The Soul’s Fragrance’”’ by Geo. G. W. Mor- 
gan. Around the fine pictures is a breezy lot of 
stage talk and gossip and many little tips that you 
can’t afford to miss when you can get this entire 
number 15 for only 10 cents. Order it from your 


own newsdealer or send 10 cents direct to publisher. — 


ce 


— 


ark) ;* 


~— Contains 
the Complete Sheet Music of 


‘The Informal Two-Step” by that well-known 
composer of dance music, Chas. B. Brown, who 
you’ll remember as composer of ‘‘Hotiest Ever,’’ 
‘“‘Happy Hours in Coon Town,” *‘Hot Old Time in 
Ragtown,’’ &c. This new one is of the same catchy, 
lively inspiring order, and we known of no better 
two-step to dance to than ‘‘The Informal” two-step, 
already a seller at the music stores at 50 cents a copy - 


**Miss Dunn” or “As Soon as the Band Began to 


Play.’”? Thisis one of the best comic Irish songs. 
ever written, though it was a great stage hit still 
the words are so clean and comic that it has long 
since become a home favorite, and it’s just the song 
to play and sing when you wanta good jolly time at: 
home. The more you sing Miss Dunn the more you 
want, or we might say ‘‘Miss Dunn’ is never done- 
with. 


‘Sweethearts in Old Cottage Row.” A neat: 
little story song written just to please the publie by - 
W.R. Williams. Tells of a little boy and girl who: 
were playmates, parted and by good fortune met 


again in after years. Thisstory is just a page from 
the book of Life. 


This number is specially fine with color illustrations | 


as you can see from the following list: On the 
cover pretty Olive Vale offering you “Songs and 
Stories,’ in the inside a row of English Dancing 


Girls (tights), two pictures of Josephine Emery, and. 


_ two of Rybert 8. Nodiell, Lazette Georgi, character 


of Oscar P. Sisson, also Sisson and Wallace, a large — 


and captivating pose of Mabel Hite, ‘‘The Telephone 
Girl,”” Mr. C. M. Lum, a full page picture in photo 
bronze brown of Miss Flo Parker in street costume 
and one page picture of her in the semi-nude as a 
model. Then we have a double page in steel blue of 
three poses that sold us ten thousand more copies of 
this number than any other. Mlle. Roselle, one of 
the most famous beauties of the Paris studios and 
two ‘Model’? poses from Bushnell’s Frisco studio. 
You may judge from selling ten thousand more 
copies of this number that these pictures are some- 
thing extra ‘“‘good.”” Also two more of Maude Cas- 
well, one in tights and one otherwise. Miss Marie 
De Coy the first published picture of a new and 


beautiful life model. The finest large portrait of 
Miss Julia Marlowe published in many years, a real 


beauty. Latest photo of Chas. J. Carter, by Gove, 
the Milwaukee professional photographer, Edith 
Craske, Bonna De Vore, Ada Ray, Marie Richmond 
(tights). Then we havea great lot of stage talk 
and short stories that you don’t want to miss. 
“TheDeadliest Spot in America,” “Great Strength 
of Test,” “The Angel,’ ‘‘Opera Singers in Private 
Life,” “One Night Stands as I Found Them” by 
Maude Carwell, “Has His Own Graveyard,” ‘Indian 
Education,” “Bits About Julia Marlowe,” “Rodentia 
Aphorisms” by Chas. J. Carter, ‘“‘Was He a Mur- 
derer?’’ by Geo. J. Southwick, “‘The Calm Close of a 
Happy Day,’’ ‘“‘Love’s Tokens” by Mary Lee Withers, 
“Points” by Ad Verse. This is indeed a swell num- 
ber, and you will be sorry if you don’t get a copy 
while you can at 10 cents each,direct or newsdealers. 


Songs & Stories, No.18 
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hes ae? Cae ae ae 


2EWARD. 


| y 5,00 CASH 


popular copyright son 
setecetnraa =, com hs ition oO 
does WILL ROSSITER’S MONTHLY, 


““SONCS AND STORIES.” 


“Songs and Stories. 
No. 4 CONTAINS 


Complete 8 Sheet Music of “Keep the ‘ola Homestead,”’ by 
Ag Was hburne. 
Mag ie Maloney,” by W. R. Williams. 
. It’s Such a Funny Sensation,’ by Maude Raymond. 
“The Captain’s Wife,” by W. C . Hob 
You Can’t Repay Your fother,’ : by Harry 8 Ss. Miller, author 
of “A Cruel Hiss.” 
Also the following songs without music: 
> Don’t beso Anxious to Run Down a Woman, ¥ 
hp eeaes So Rag Time Now. My Love’s the Same. 
. Sunny SouthernHome. Baby's Face in Yonder 
; » T 18 Hoighty Toighty Girls. 
. § She Sle by the ae vas 
Ave a L ae e No ari 


in- 


Hanneh baa dy. 
e Medicine Man. 

: r 1l Leave My Haypy Home 

a Living a Bag 


nab. 

eep It: er. 

olden | Summer Time. Just as tho $ un Went Down. 
, tter f what ou Were It’s wepes Se are To-day 
; ain Solo on the Dru 

e Dora Dooley, 

G Girl. It’s Up to You, My Lady. 
Sing. The Oey. Girl I Ever Loved. 
or A Mother’s Gift to Her Country. 
With You Beside Me. 


eve erat chapters of “The Sign of the 
poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, lots of 
1¢ title page contains a from life por- 
price e as ‘‘Sapho.”’ This alone is 


Owe F t . : a ‘ ‘ 
ngs and Stories. 
ae No. | CONTAINS 

ye Sonipite Sheet “Music ¢ of “My Southern Rose." 

¢ e L Popular Song by . R. Williams. “Mollie and I.” 
. cola peed A sung by Herbert H. Taylor, “‘Who Loves 
the Best?” new ‘sag J by the author of “Two Little 
1s in Blue,” Chas. Graham. 


“ eg | catchy coon son . Williams. 
Peas the following son 3 wi thout faust: 
aes. es real the News to Mo wh Polly. 
nia , I've Been’ faithful to You. y Don't Yo You Wear Your | 
. e You in Spite of All. Cas ine Bing? 
; J sid 
Miss Phoebe J ohnsing and 
Her Two-Step. 


_ Ma Filir ino Babe. 
Pickaninny’s Lullahy. 
Yod’ll Never Know. 
Turn: Down the Gas. 

- He Was A Singer. 

' Cleopatra Jones. 

' De Bugs Am in De Co’n. 
List Bowe s Welcome Home. 
Sh ou 

the In Dreams I Dwell With 


Thee 
q On the "Banke of the 
he cr ay F r Wabash. 
- -[ Love Her Just the Same. 
ame. I Don’t Like no Cheap Man 
he Men Behind the Guns, 
To the Modern Battleship. 
‘Can Fergive But Not 
Forget. 
- And many others. 


reat story 


‘Conan Doyle’s 
‘3 uctions of 


re ~agaga repp 


Wee 6 ee! fi Z \ $ 
PPh io oe Ce ne a ee 


To any person naming 
another monthly maga- 
zine that contains the 
and music or the 
entertainment as 


wie RossiTER, 56 Fifth tn mio che iLL. 


 [dow.: 
When K weg Spanked the 


For You. 
The Home of the Girl I love. 


1 Be A Lonesome Niggon When Your Baby’s Gone.” . 


in’t the Coon for Me. | 


_ Also the following songs without music: 5 
My OldNew Hampshire 


1 the Past. 
De Ole Dime Cake Walk. Old Uncle Peter. 
I’se Mistah Johnson’s Baby. | Onl One Girl in the World — 
It Is the same Old Story. or Me. 
The Talk of the Town. Ireland for the Irish. 
Some One’s Sister, The Child Was aoe 


Cake Walk. I’se in Town, Honey, : 
The Darkies’ Avenoo _ Sweetheart and Sw 
The Wench Witha » Carvin? ' She hg Happy iMiShe Met 

Disposition. ee 

ona-lu-la-lu. You’ my ‘a Regular Nigger 
The Bull Con. . Mf sea 
Guess I'll Have to Kill és es Baby. 


"Twas in Manila Harbor. 


with many ether | 


- Songs and ‘Stories. 
| No. 2 CONTAINS | 


Comennty Sheet Music of “That Coon Got Lucky Mighty 
Soon,” Rag Time Song by Billy Jackson. — 

“Sweet Rathises, ’’ by W. R. Williams. 

“Hona-lu-la-lu,"" Rag Time Song by Al. and ear Ander- 


“The Dew Drop Schottische, " by Harr H. Miner. 


ye Only Could Blot Out . 


Lik of Cherry Hill. | 


The Man Who Leads the 


Coon This Eve. Shoe Mine. All Mine, : 
‘Mid _ the Green Fields of _ My Carolina Home. | 
me ints De Rag-Th : Mo ly Pesmaag Drive the Cows 
en You ag-Time : Home. __ 
Dance. F My Pretty Little Lady Love 
Minnie McAvoy Sweethearts vot Chi \dhood — 


Two Little, Blue ‘Little Shoes : . 


ay Nell lie from New Orleans 


She gence Bread in Old Ken- | Did | ee de Sell Kil- 
._ tucky. arney? 
I Love ; er J ust the iB ‘ faba ‘the Pump, Pump, 
ve ust a e, Sue, * 
Do, Do, Do! I Love “a ‘Have Fun With 
My Tom. > the joys. % We 


es aot aputten, Fibh =r cha} ters ot A Scandal in Bo- 
emia,"’ by Conan Doyle; an origina 
“The Duel,” v oy the. world-famous Ella Wheeler Wilcox; | 
giao a poem, “With the Boys in the Sixties,” by Lawrence 
irch 
Price of No. 2 is 10 cents. Order from Jani newsdealer 


or direct from publisher. 


Songs and — 
No. 3. CONTAINS ~ | 


Complete Sheet Music of “Give Him a Welcome Home,” 
by W. C. Robey. 

“Sweet Nola Shannon,” by, W. R. Williams. _ i. 

You're ‘T'oo Good to Lose,” by Harry S, Miller. | 
Le Lou.” by Dave Augustine. ‘ 

“I Must Learn to Forget You,” by W. R. Williams. 


Also the following songs without music: 


He Ain’t No Relation of Mine. 
Ma ey Hannah! 
~ Ma Baby Girl. 
Just You and I. 
The Girl I Loved in Sunny Tennessee. 
She’s the Only “Real Thing” in New York. 
The Girl witb y the Naughty Wink. : 
Just Behind the Times. 3 
a oe unny Cabin Home.:— 
ever Saw a Brannigan I Couldn't Lick, 
Don’t Tell Her That You Love Her. 
Girl Wanted. 
only You and I. 
- Fallen by the Wayside 
Alone. 
Sweet and Gentle Annie. 
Grace O’ Moore 
While the City Sleeps. 
Rosie Deane. 
We Were Brothers, Jack and ne 
Just One Girl. . 
oe te hee Kentucky. 


; Weg Cat Tinebe Back. 
I’d Leave My Happy Home For Was 
The Shamrock. 
My Lad is a Sailor. 
Ze Parisienne Grisette. 


ucile. 
Silence is Golden. 


10 Short Stories. The finishin 
dal in Bohemia,” also, the opening chapters of “The Sign ¢ of 
the Four.” (very fine. A poem by Geo. G. Southwick, 
Man without a Hoe,” (answer to “The Man with a Hoe,”) 
ints of interest. > 

Price of No.3 is 10 cents. Order from your newsdealer Ps 
er mare from the puplishes: F ‘ 


chapters of “A thn 


is oA - S| 
A e era ‘ : - aa8 
ot, SMSte Ura oe a 


